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HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for June, 
which is now ready, is not only an 
exceptionally attractive number from a 
literary point of view, but it shows, per- 
haps better than any other single maga- 
zine published, the remarkable advance 
that has been made in the arts of illustra- 
tion and color printing. 
The frontispiece of the MAGAZINE 1s 
a reproduction in colors of an oil painting 
by the famous artist Howard Pyle, while 
further along are five dainty colored repro- 
ductions of water colors by W. T. Smedley, 
illustrating a delightful short story by 


Thos. B. Aldrich, entitled “*A Sea Turn.’ | J 


This amusing tale and its illustra- 
tions are certain to attract general atten- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Aldrich’s story 
there are five other short stories in the June 


MAGAZINE. Among the authors are Thomas | 


A. Janvier, Mary Applewhite Bacon, W. 
W. Jacobs, and Cyrus Townsend Brady. 





The special articles cover an ex- 
tremely wide field. Professor Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia, writes of ‘* The 
English Language; Its Debt to King 
Alfred.” Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos, 
whose previous articles have attracted so 
much comment, discusses the ‘Reciprocal 
Influence of Hypnotism,” while Lucia 
Purdy tells of her visit to “The Hidden Re- 
public” of Andorra, a miniature state that 
has maintained its independence since the 
days of Charlemagne. 

Poultney Bigelow describes his wi 
ventures when ‘‘Wrecked on the Shores of 
apan,” and A. C. Wheeler contributes 
“An Idyll of the Sands,” recalling one of 
the famous love stories of Oriental history, 
long forgotten, and only recently brought 
to light again by archzologists. Including 
Gilbert Parker’s ‘“‘The Right of Way” and 
the newinstalment, Mary E. Wilkins’ novel, 
there are twenty-two titles in this number. 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress” 





Its authorship has never been revealed. 
another book — her autobiography. 


book so remarkable a success. 





No book of recent years has aroused so great a sensation as “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 

The mysterious writer has now given to the world 
It is entitled “ 
of the most intimate personal recollections of the Austrian and Russian courts, of kings and 
emperors, of intrigue, and of the intimate life of those whom we know only as public men. 
And it is written in the same easy, conversational way that has made the author’s earlier 


The Tribulations of a Princess.” It is full 
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Governor QOdell’s Administration 


1O public man now in office so well illustrates 
the wisdom and value of public virtue as Gov- 
ernor OpeLL. In this respect, as the WEEKLY has 
pointed out, he follows hard in the footsteps of 
Governor Roosrvett, and has rendered the State 
and this city such admirable service that he is en- 
titled to the gratitude of all good citizens. Hav- 
ing assumed the responsibilities of the Governor- 
ship, he has shown us what a Governor may be, 
and what services he may render to the community. 
It is safe to say, after the winter’s experience, 
that if an obnoxious bill passes the Legislature, 
and is adequately exposed, the presumption is that 
Governor Opett will veto it. THe is one of the 
very few men in recent political life who are not 
afraid to exercise this salutary power. In this he 
resembles Mr. CLEVELAND and Mr. RooseveLT more 
than any of his predecessors. The power is a 
salutary one under our form of government, in 
which the executive is connected with the 
legislative branch, and initiative. 
The most recent and the best illustration of the 
Governor’s firmness, and of his readiness to con- 
sult and follow the best public opinion, is his veto 
of the bill known as the Bridge Grab. It is un- 
necessary, and would be uninteresting to any but 
New York city people, to describe this measure 


not 


possesses no 


in detail. Suffice it to say that the bill granted 
to the New York and New Jersey Bridge Com- 


pany the right to construct approaches, in the form 
of elevated railroad structures, to the proposed 
bridge across the HITudson River. The bill was a 
dishonest measure. It sought, under the guise 
of permitting the construction of approaches, to 
give away the right to build an elevated railroad 
along West Street, which is known as the marginal 
street of the city on its Hudson River side. This 
was a grant of a most valuable franchise, and the 
bill endeavored to deprive the city of certain pro- 
tection given it by the act of Congress chartering 
the bridge company and by the city’s charter. It 
was rushed through the Assembly in the last hours 
of the session, and it had the support of some of 
the leaders of the Governor’s party. 

Under usual circumstances, given a party leader 
as Governor, subsequent opposition to such a mea- 
sure would have been expected to be fruitless. 
But so independent of party dictation had Goy- 
ernor OpreLt shown himself to be on former oc- 
casions, and so considerate had he been of the best 
interests of the city, that the city and its friends 
went to work to urge a veto with some expectation 
of succeeding. It is true that there was strong 
popular feeling aroused against the bill, and this 
found expression in public meetings and before 
the Governor, and was backed by the authorities 
of the municipality. In his veto message Governor 
OpdELL tore away the flimsy pretences of the bill, 
went to the core of the matter, and prevented it 
from becoming a law. In doing this he stood for 
home-rule against the encroachments of the State, 
and for good government. 

The record which the Governor is making is of 
great value to the whole country, and it is worth 
while to call to it the attention of politicians 


everywhere. Assuming, for the purpose of avoid- 


ing distracting ethical discussion, that it is true 
that Governor Opr.u is serving his party. and. him- 
self, it must be admitted to be also true that he is 
acting on the theory set forth by President Hayes 
in his inaugural address, twenty-four years ago: 
“He serves his party best who serves the country 
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best.” It is clear to every unprejudiced mind that 
Governor OpeLL began the performance of his 
executive duties by resolving to be Governor of the 
State, and not merely the head of the State or- 
ganization of his party. Being an able man, he 
is naturally, under such circumstances, a good 
Governor. 

He began by advocating a system of economy in 
State affairs, and a scheme of reforms in adminis- 
trative offices, which have been carried out. When 
he took his chair, he received from Governor 
RoosrevELT a much better business machine than 
the latter had received from Governor Back, 
and he has bettered that machine. The State 
government, in other words, has improved under 
him. It was announced that he would find places 
for the discarded ALpripce and Payn. He has dis- 
appointed that expectation if it really ever existed. 
His most signal service to the city was his refusal 
to permit the enactment of a State constabulary 
bill, which was so strenuously, even passionately, 
urged by Senator Parr. It is true that the bill 
which was substituted for Senator PLart’s measure 
was quickly turned by Tammany to its own advan- 
tage. Nevertheless it is a step in the right direction, 
and it is a great deal better that Tammany should 
have every opportunity to demonstrate how bad it 
can be, rather than that the local police should be 
turned over to the State government; for the 
citizens of New York, if they are really hostile to 
corruption, can hold Tammany officials responsible, 
and punish them, while they cannot punish cor- 
rupt relations between Albany officials and the 
local police force. 

Another service which the Governor rendered 
to the city was in connection with the charter 
amendments. Here again the struggle between 
deceney and evil was a struggle between sound 
sense and folly. None but politicians so ignorant 
of popular virtue as to be cynically independent of 
it could have favored the proposed section of the 
amended charter which authorized the distribution 
of thousands of dollars among suburban party 
newspapers. Governor OpELL was not possessed 
of such folly, at all events, and yet he was strong- 
ly desirous of securing for the city what he re- 
garded as the improvements provided by the 
amendments. Here was seen his influence with 
the Legislature and its enormous advantages to 
the community. He signed the charter, but se- 
cured the passage of separate bills repealing some 
of its most mischievous clauses. 

It is unnecessary to recount the good deeds of 
Governor Opett. He has so earried himself thus 
far in his administration that the State and city 
are grateful to him. He is conducting the busi- 
ness of his office in the dignified and independent 
manner which the people of the country like, for 
they plainly show their preference for men of 
dignity, power, independence, and honorable pur- 
pose whenever the politicians give them the op- 
portunity. The wisdom of his’ course is demon- 
strated. We speak of no higher motive on his 
part, for we are confining this discourse to un- 
questionable, undebatable facts. That his admin- 
istration is wise, both for himself and his party. 
leaving the State entirely out of consideration, is 
shown by the fact that a year ago he was not 
dreamed of for the Presidency, while to-day he is 
at least a possibility. 


Shamrocks, New and Old 
IR THOMAS LIPTON having spent his good 


money in building. two Shamrocks, has now 
the traditional privilege of taking his choice be- 
tween them. They raced on May 13 over a twen- 
ty-mile course, and the old Shamrock beat. the new 
by more than five minutes. 
have suited Sir Tuomas, and certainly is not agree- 
able to his friends and rivals in this country, who 
want to see and race a faster boat than he brought 
here in 1899. They would be sorry to see so good 
a sportsman disappointed in his new venture, and 
they would themselves be disappointed and regret- 
ful. Happily such preliminary trials as that of 
May 13 are inconclusive. The new boat went into 
dry dock, and a defective plate was found in the 
hull and taken out. Report says, too, that alter- 
ations are being made in her hull. Her sails, too, 
are not yet satisfactory, and experiments with her 
must go much further before her quality can be 
considered to have had a fair test. She is to have 
new sails and further trials. 

To interested but inexpert observers of the races 
for the America’s cup it has been a wonder that 
American designers have been able to turn out six 
successive defenders in sixteen years, each one of 


This result can hardly - 


which has been faster than its predecessor. Here 
is the list: 1885, Puritan; 1886, Mayflower; 1887, 
Volunteer; 1893, Vigilant; 1895, Defender; 1899, 
Columbia. When Burcess died it was feared that 
progress would cease, but Herresnorr outdid him- 
self as steadily as Burcess had done before him. 
In some years several new boats were built, and 
the best of them was chosen to meet the challen- 
ger. Indeed, in that particular our yachtsmen 
have shown more zeal to keep the cup than their 
British brethren have to win it back. 

Sir Tuomas Lipton has the advantage this year 
of having a good old boat against which to sail his 
new one. We must hope that the new one may 
still win; for if she doesn’t, though the old Sham- 
rock will be welcomed back, the most exciting con- 
test of the season is likely to be that between the 
new Hrrresnorr Constitution and the Crownin- 
SHIELD Independence. 


A Riot. in Albany 


O doubt before this issue of the WEEKLY 
reaches its readers Albany will be quiet again, 
its mobs dispersed, its street cars running, its 
strike either settled or suppressed. Strikes admit 
of various issues; riots of only one. When AI- 


bany’s strike turned to outrageous violence and 
degenerated into a riot, there ceased to be any 


doubt what its issue would be. Strikes, costly and 
disturbing as they are, are not necessarily un- 
warrantable or even unwise. They may have just 
grounds and justifiable ends. They may be in- 
telligent, and the sympathies of thoughtful ob- 
servers may be with them. But riots are crazy. 
There can be no two opinions about them; no ques- 
tion as to the end to be sought in dealing with 
them. They have to be put down, by whatever 
force is necessary, at whatever cost of life or limb 
is indispensable. 

The death of an Albany merchant and the in- 
jury, probably fatal, of another, both shot by the 
State troops, is a sore misfortune. Both were 
orderly citizens who had the ill luck to be mixed 
up with a riotous mob. When soldiers shoot in a 
mob, the wrong men are usually hit. But the 
fault is not that of the soldiers, but of the rioters. 
That Mr. Watsu is dead and Mr. Smirn at death’s 
door is a grief to the Twenty-third Regiment and 
to all of us, but the heads on which the responsi- 
bility for this sorrow rests are the crazy heads of 
the people who defied law and scorned order. 

The persistence of the strike seems to have been 
due most of all to the demand of the strikers for 
the discharge of nine non-union employees. These 
men, we are told, had suffered sharply before from 
their connection with a union which compelled 
them to strike, and would not join another. It 
seems impossible not to feel sympathy for their 
position, and for the refusal of the street railroad 
company to discharge them. 





The Missionary in China 


GOOD many good people are afraid that the 

criticism of the acts of certain missionaries 
in China after the Boxer outbreak will injure the 
missionary cause in that quarter by alienating its 
support. Their anxieties seem not to be well 
founded. Whatever may be the opinions of ob- 
servers about the conduct: of Dr. Ament and other 
missionary. leaders in seizing property, holding 
sales of- loot, and exacting. indemnities, the people 
who have supported the missions in the past be- 
lieve as much as ever that missionaries are a great 
and useful force for civilization in China, and that 
the work they do helps the Chinese, helps humanity 
in general, and is: amply worth supporting. Mis- 
sionary methods may: be. amended in some par- 
ticulars as the result of recent criticism, and if 
that happens, the discussion which induced change 
will have been useful. -Some of Dr. AmMent’s 
acts, though done in a most unusual emergency, 
may be disapproved. But missionary effort, as a 
whole, in China, will not be disapproved, nor be 
suffered to languish for lack of backing. The cur- 
rent discussion will do good in the long-run to the 
work which it concerns. China has a vast deal 
to learn, and there is no single class of foreigners 
in her borders from whom she seems likely to 
learn more than she needs to know, at less cost, 
than from the American missionaries. Criticism 
is by no means condemnation. The American 
missionaries in China have been much criticised, 
and not without much apparent reason. But they 
have by no means been condemned even by their 
most zealous critics. 
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The War on the Northern Pacific 


a. ™“ ‘e 


By 


Henry Loomis Nelson 


Ne 4 ™“" 





HERE is much confusion of rumor, 
and consequently much confusion of 
thought, touching the recent struggle, 
perhaps not yet concluded, for the con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

As a stock-jobbing operation, the facts are clear 
and pretty well understood. During the week 
which ended on the 4th of May, the healthful 
week when the abounding wealth of the country 
and its rich promise of prosperity expressed them- 
selves in the stock quotations of the Exchange, 
Northern Pacific, in the language of Wall Street, 
was “one of the most active stocks.” It had been 
selling below 80 a few weeks prior to the general 
rise in prices, and now it went bounding up tow- 
ards 120. Some one, or some combination, was 
buying it in large quantities, and there was an 
apparent change of ownership in hundreds of thou- 
sands of shares. Monday, the 6th of May, saw ¢ 
continuation ef this buying, and there began what 
seemed to be, and was, a struggle for the posses- 
sion of the road. Stocks went up in response to 
the eager demands for it, and finally Mr. Kerner, 
seeing the effort that was being made, and know- 
ing that prices must go up until the sellers begged 
for mercy, belped along the movement by beecom- 
ing an auxiliary buyer. When the stock broke, it 
had once reached, for a moment, the price of $1000 
per share for the common stock of the road. Thou- 
sands of shares had been sold which did not exist. 
Money was borrowed at astonishing rates of inter- 
est, and small fortunes were paid for the loan of 
Northern Pacific stock. Loss and ruin visited 
hundreds of rash speculators, but not so many as 
would have been caught under like conditions 
at any other moment in the history of the Stock 
Exchange. Then the question rose as to who con- 
trolled the road. The effort to buy it away from 
the control of J. Prerpont Morcan & Co. and Mr. 
Hint was made by Kunn, Loes, & Co., Mr. JAcos 
Scuirr being the active partner in the transaction, 
the firm representing the Union Pacific Railroad 
interest, at the head of which is Mr. Harriman. 
Which of these parties controlled the road at 
the end of the contest is a question still un- 
settled. The aggressive war was made upon the 
Morcan-Hitt management, who still believe that 
they own and influence enough stock, as the stock 
account stands, to maintain themselves. The oth- 
ers deny this, and assert that they possess a ma- 
jority of the stock. Mr. Hrix neither bought nor 
sold a share during the excitement, and no one 
of the men who are of his party, and who are in 
his confidence, yielded to the temptation to part 
with a share of his stock while the high prices 
prevailed. It may require the revelations of the 
natural annual meeting to determine the control 
of the property. 

Leaving the stock-jobbers to their own devices, 
it will be interesting, as it is important, to ob- 
tain an understanding of the subject and cause of 
the struggle, and of the importance of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, under its present manage- 
ment. It is not necessary to go back into the an- 
cient history of this great railroad; it is not many 
years ago when Mr. Hit became interested in it, 
and it is only from that time that it began to be 
a profit-making, dividend-paying property. It is 
true that the ground for success had been broken, 
and it does not follow that criticism of former 
thanagers is intended by the statement that the 
success of the Northern Pacific Railroad is due to 
wise reorganization effected by Mr. Pirrpont Mor- 
GAN, and, afterwards, by the practical ability of 
Mr. Hit. 

Who is Mr. J. J. Hitt? He is not a figure 
known in Wall Street. He is not a dealer in gen- 
eral securities. He has never been inside the 
New York Stock Exchange. When he buys stocks 
and bonds it is for the purpose of gaining the 
ownership of a property which he desires to own 
and manage as a business enterprise, and for the 
purpose of making money for himself and his fel- 
low - shareholders. To those who are associated 
with him in the railroad business, he seems to be 
the greatest railroad-manager of his times. He 
began life in the West, forty-five years ago, as a 
clerk in a Mississippi River transportation busi- 
ness at St. Paul, and then went back into Can- 
ada, whence he came, and into the service of the 


Hudson Bay Company. There he met Lord 
Srraticona, who had not yet earned his peerage, 
with whom he has been associated for thirty 
years. 


Again he returned to Minnesota, and, at last, be- 
gan the construction of the -Manitoba railroad 
which ran into the Red River wheat country. He 
was regarded as an intruder by the old Northern 
Pacific magnates, and he was not popular with 
them. But he kept on building and operating his 
own road, until eventually it became the Great 
Northern Railroad. It was built as a private en- 
terprise. It is the only transcontinental road con- 
structed without a dollar of government money. 
Its bonded debt is small. It has never missed pay- 
ing a dividend. In the panie years, 1893, 1894, 
1895, when railroad wrecks were tumbling all 
about, the Great Northern not only paid its divi- 
dends, but increased them. Mr. Hint is a com- 
manding personality who wins loyalty and devotion 
from his associates. He is possessed of a warm 
imagination, restrained by a thorough knowledge 
of details. He knows what his road costs, the 
cost of its operation, the cost of wear and tear. 
Every dollar that his road earns belongs to the 
stockholders. No one connected with his road, offi- 
cially, makes money out of it from patents, or 
any of the devices by which some railroads are 
bled. Mr. Hit knows thoroughly the country 
through which his road passes, its products, its 
capability, its people, and their capacity. He 
knows also the promise of each season, and his 
imagination walks into the future as sure-footed 
as it is permitted the imagination to do. 

This is the business man, the practical man, 
who has built up the two great Northern trans- 
continental lines, and who, with Mr. Moraan, con- 
trolled them when the assault was made upon 
Northern Pacific. 

It has been said that this assault was made be- 
eause Mr. Moraan and Mr. Hint were trying to 
obtain possession of somebody else’s property. The 
answer to this, which is made by Mr. Hit, is in- 
teresting. We leave out of consideration in dis- 
cussing this subject the attempt of the Northern 
Pacific to obtain control of St. Paul, because it 
aborted. We will also leave out of consideration 
the upward movement in Union Pacifie stocks, 
because it seems impossible to connect this with 
the Northern Pacific movement. It was at first 
reported that the effort to buy the control of 
Northern Pacific was in response to and by way 
of revenge for an attempt to secure control of 
Union Pacific. Mr. Hitt denies that he or the 
Morcaan house had any part in the purchase of 
Union Pacific. In order to rest on solid ground, 
we must confine our consideration to the purchase 
of the control of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad as the moving cause of the attack 
on Northern Pacific. 

The Burlington road competes with the Union 
Pacifie road in the State of Nebraska, and runs on 
to Cheyenne and to Denver. From Lincoln it 
sends a long spur up to the Northern Pacific at 
Billings. It ends at no natural terminal, but at 
stations of other railroads. It was, in a sense, 
a feeder to the Northern Pacific, for it reached 
southward, and through rich wheat and corn fields 
in the Mississippi Valley. The Northern Pacific 
purchased service of it. The Burlington managers 
were discontented with their position. They want- 
ed to go to the coast, and their desire was stim- 
ulated by an effort which was made by the Union 
Pacific interest to purchase the control of the 
Burlington. This was before the Morcan and 
Hit interests made their successful attempt. The 
Union Pacific people made their attempt-in the 
open market, and failed. The Burlington man- 
agers believed that this effort was hostile to their 
road; that it was intended to cripple it by “ fencing 
it out ” of Colorado and California, and by making 
it of less importance than it had been to the North- 
ern Pacific. 

Afterwards, Mr. Morcan and Mr. Hit an- 
nounced that they would try to buy the control of 
3urlington. There is no question as to their right 
to do this, and it is difficult to understand why 


any objection can be raised to any one’s securing. 


“some one else’s property,” provided that the 
some one else is treated fairly, consents, and is 


paid a fair price. There was no secret about this 
proposed purchase. Mr. Hitt is authority for the 
statement that he informed Mr. Harriman of his 
purpose. Whereupon Mr. Harriman informed Mr. 
Hint that he would not sueceed, because he (Mr. 
Harriman) had failed. Mr. Hint took 
different from that which had been pursued by 
the Union Pacifie people. | Instead of trying to 
buy the Burlington stoek in the open market, he 
went to the management and their 
terms, the price to be paid for the Burlington stock 
being $200 a share. Just before the bargain was 
concluded, Mr. Hitt was told by Mr. Harriman, 
or by Mr. Scuirr, that he should not buy a contro! 
in Burlington, and that he should not even con- 
tinue the negotiations, unless he agreed to give 
to the Union Pacifie a third interest in the trans- 
action. This was refused, and the contract was 
concluded It is now a binding contract, and 
will be executed when the holders of two-thirds 
ot the Burlington stock deposit it. Those who 
conducted the Mr. Hi eonfi- 
dently believe this amount of 
stock. 

There was no such objection to the sale to the 
Northern Pacifie as that which existed to a sale to 
the Union Pacific. It was in the interest of the 
latter to cripple the road which fed its compet- 
itor from the south. Then, again, the law of 
Nebraska forbade the purchase of Burlington by 


a course 


aeceded to 


1egotiations with 
that they have 


the Union Pacific, because they are competing 
roads. The Northern Pacifie interest lies in the 


further development of Burlington. Again, the 
interest of the two transcontinental roads will be 
served by the suppression of the plan to earry 
3urlington to the Pacific; nor does the purchase of 
3urlington by the Northern Pacifie lay any addi- 
tional burdens on Union Pacifie or inerease the 
competition against it. 

It remains only to explain the future of those 
Great Northern properties, as it has been ima- 
gined by Mr. Hitz, and which probably will be 
eventually carried out, whoever may control the 
Northern Pacific, for there is no question of Mr. 
Hity’s ownership of the Great Northern, nor none 
of the co-operation of the Canadians. Mr. Hin 
is building up a transportation route to Asia. 
There are now in process of building at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, the four largest freight-carrying 
steamships in the world. They were contracted 
for by Mr. Hint, and will sail to the East from 
Seattle, the terminal of the Great Northern, and 
one of the terminals of the Northern Pacific. 
These steamers, somewhat shorter but deeper than 
the White Star’s Cellic, are each to have a carry- 
ing capacity of 28,000 tons. It is an interesting 
and important fact that the contract price for 
each of these steamers is $400,000 under the lowest 
bid that Mr. Hitz received from Clyde ship-build- 
ers. 

“Now we see the range of Mr. Hinw’s imagina- 
tion. The Great Northern is to run to China. 
Until that long-wished-for interoceanic canal is 
completed, it will furnish the most important 
American route to Asia. With the Northern Pa- 
cifie and the Burlington connections, the new route 
would make a transportation line probably the 
longest and richest in the world. By its Southern 
connections it would traverse the cotton-fields and 
iron regions of South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 


bama. It would penetrate and run through all 
the cattle region. It would pass through the 


richest wheat, corn, and lumber fields of the coun- 
try, and the manufacturers of the Eastern States 
would seek it. It would be in the same control 
as are the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania 
and the Great Lakes. Among its most important 
feeders would be the transportation system of the 
lakes. It is a great conception, and the line is 
almost completed. It is also a great thing to 
have attacked; but if Mr. Morcan and Mr. Hiwn 
are driven out of the control and management 
of these properties, we will know what the rail- 
roads and the country have lost. We will know 
at least that the master-minds which have made 
possible and practicable such a design have been 
driven out. But we cannot know by whom they 
are to be replaced, and it is idle, therefore, to specu- 
late as to the future of the railroads or of Mr. 
Hitv’s design. 
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The Congress Springs Gold Mines Waiting for the Presidential Train 
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The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 





O the general rule of chaos which prevailed 
in Cuba at the beginning of the American 
military occupation, the cause of public in- 
struction was no exception. Indeed, there 
was every reason why it should not be ex- 
cepted from the rule of chaos, since it was 

the one branch of public work which Spain by choice 
preferred to hold in a chaotic state. The Spaniard 
from the first, with few exceptions, as is shown by the 
records, seems to have taken as his educational plat- 
form the sentiment of Charles IV., who “ prohibited 
the establishment of the University of Merida, in Mara- 
caibo, on the ground that he did not deem it expedient 
that enlightenment should become general in Amer- 
ica.” As one considers Spain’s endeavor to keep 
her colonial subjects in a state of dense ignorance, 
one’s chief source of surprise at the present moment 
is that at the beginning of the American military 
occupation there should have been any system of 
public-school instruction in that then unhappy island 
susceptible to demoralization, yet such was the case. 
There was a system of education in vogue in Cuba 
before our army people took charge, but it was typical 
of Spain, not of the United States; was a source of 
abuse and profit to politicians, rather than a source 
of profit and learning to the young of Cuba. In fact, 
it was the logical result of many years of application 
of Spanish ideas. The chaos into which it was plunged 
at the end of the war was not the chaos of strife, 
but was its ineviiable and intrinsic desert, as any one 
who has ever studied ,the history of school-work in 
Cuba under Spanish administration must admit. The 
history of Cuban school-work, private or public, eecle- 
siastic or secular, primary or collegiate, is not exactly 
a page of plumage for the Spaniard. On the contrary, 
it but emphasizes the very natural contempt which 
most well-ordered persons of Anglo-Saxon origin must 
feel for the essentially degenerate race who desecrate 
the beautiful peninsula by their occupation thereof. It 
is, of course, true that prior to the nineteenth century 
education was everywhere at a low ebb as a national 
asset, and it is possible that among the then great 
nations of earth, learning in its primary sense was cul- 
tivated no more by France and Britain in-their colo- 
nial enterprises than by Spain, yet there was a vast 
difference. In Cuba, Spain pretended to give and gave 
not, and made of the thirst and aspirations of a sub- 
ject people merely another graft for the growth of 
Spanish corruption. 
Ca. 


the first real impulse and organization given 

to school-work in Cuba was by the foundation, 
in 1793, of the Sociedad Econémica, but it merely 
bettered conditions by a degree, it. did not remedy 
them, and in thirty-three years the net result of its 
efforts was: 140 schools in the whole island, of which 
only sixteen were free. In 1860 there were 285 schools 
in operation, a growth of which the authorities seemed 
to take some note, since the secretary of the governor 
in 1863 began to make recommendations for school re- 
forms which tended “to keep the population in igno- 
rance in order to keep it Spanish.” I quote from the 
report of Mr. Robert L. Packard, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, whose comprehensive study 
of education in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
forms the basis of one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that we have to the educational literature of 
the day. As an example of the Spanish attitude tow- 
ard the movement in Cuba, it is not without interest 
that I should also quote Mr. Packard’s digest of the 
preamble of the decree reforming education in Cuba. 
published by the government at Havana in 1871: 


A‘ many years of fruitless experimentation 


It states that the insurrection of 1868 was due to the 
bad system of education; that while the old methods 
were slow, the new are prompted by eagerness for hurry, 
and the child is taught a number of things, whereas its 
mind is unable to comprehend many things at a time. A 
number of subjects should therefore be suppressed. 
Balmés is quoted as the authority for the psychology and 
pedagogy of the preamble. The latter goes on to say that 
this haste to teach many things has made religious in- 
struction secondary to that of the arts and sciences, & 
fatal error which has produced fatal consequences. _ It 
refers to satistics to show that crime has increased with 
education, and states that Aimé Martin found the remedy 
for this evil in educating instead of merely instructing. 
But as there were many religious sects, Martin wunfor- 
tunately selected an irreligious religion as the meas of 
educating, and consequently there was no decrease in 
crime. Sefior Lasagra is quoted to prove that suicides 
are more numerous in Protestant than in Catholic coun- 
tries, and more so in the capitals than elsewhere. This 
is due to too great individual freedom of thought and 
consequent changes in social and economic conditions, 
which have produced dissatisfaction, despair and suicide. 
Philosophical and religious sects have multiplied, and the 
multiplicity of these has always and everywhere produced 
doubt and scepticism, which in their turn have engendered 
a materialism whose only offspring is disbelief in virtue 
and morality. Under its influence some are tortured with 
unhappiness without hope of the future, while others are 
filled with envy. Religious instruction has been too much 
neglected or too carelessly performed, and the real remedy 
would consist in Christianizing or Catholicizing education 
by putting the government and municipal machinery of 
education in the hands of the religious teaching orders, 
when the evil would disappear. It goes on to say, with 
severe condemnation of the schools where they had taught, 
that many of the insurgents had been teachers, and 
mentions particularly the school formerly conducted by 
José de la Luz. Instruction must be supplemented by 
moral and religious education, and great care should. be 
taken to prevent access to (politically) evil literature. 
iiven in text-books of elementary geography, it declares, 
have wicked documents been inserted. In one of them we 
read that the greatest event of the present century in 
America was the revolt of Bolivar. ‘See under what 
seductive forms the minds of children are predisposed to 
treason. 


A finer example of Spanish casuistry than is here 
presented it would be hard to find, and that under such 
a régime even the rudiments of education should ever 
have come within the reach of the people as a mass is 


Ninth Paper 


little short of marvellous. Yet such was the case. The 
Spanish hide was penetrable in spots, and in the en- 
suing twenty-seven years—up to 1898—a school sys- 
tem grew up which, the authorities state, was in itself 
unassailable, but in its administration so abominable 
that it was worse than none at all. 


@a. 


HE precise situation was that in order to make 

| a superficially good impression, the, Spanish au- 
thorities devised a school system that in honest 

and competent hands would have worked well, but 
which, having no sincere desire to uplift the masses 
back of it, was allowed to lapse into failure. The 
laws made ample provision for the free education 
of Cuban children, but the administration of the laws 
was corrupt. Through the failure of the administra- 
tion to provide funds for the proper maintenance of 
the schools, only a small fraction of the boys and girls 
of the school age, six to eighteen, were cared for. In 
1895 there were 904 public schools in the island, con- 
ducted by 998 teachers with 36,306 pupils. But 
even with this showing the advantages to the children 
were practically nil, since the festering sore of cor- 
ruption at the top spread down through the trunk of 
the .educational tree, and infected even the teachers. 
These were supposed to be appointed after a competi- 
tive examination, but the practice was not along the 
lines of the theory. Nothing ever was with these hay- 
making Spanish, who farmed out instructorships in the 
schools and professerships in the colleges on the basis 
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of personal friendship, or for political considerations, 
without regard to the intellectual or moral fitness of 
the appointee. An additional obstacle in the way 
of the struggling Cuban youth with a thirst for know- 
ledge was the failure of the state to provide school- 
rooms. The teachers themselves were looked to for 
class-room accommodations, so that the larger number 
of the schools were conducted in the homes of the 
fortunate “ instructors.” ‘“ Of school furniture,” says 
the Census Report for 1899, “such as desks, books, 
slates, blackboards, maps, ete.—there was frequent- 
ly none, and the pupils, without respect to race, blacks 
and whites mixed, sat on benches with no backs for 
five or six hours consecutively, the instruction being 
usually given simultaneously to the classes, study 
and recitation being exceptional and impracticable.” 
But a single teacher was allowed the elementary schools, 
no matter how many pupils, although the superior ele- 
mentary schools were sometimes provided with assist- 
ants. The school-rooms were badly lighted, ill-venti- 
lated, with insufficient and foul toilet accommodations, 
and the idea of a playground was unheard of. 


@a. 


tem as it then existed, the Census Report con- 

tinues, were the provisions for substitute teach- 
ers and pensioners. A teacher requesting a leave of 
absence for any purpose—for example, ill health, or 
private business—was permitted to propose the name 
of a substitute, whe was paid by the regular incum- 
bent of the office. After being formally appointed sub- 
stitute, he was supposed to receive one-half of the 
compensation assigned to the school, the contributions 
of the children whose parents could pay, and the 
amount allotted for school supplies—usually one- 
fourth the amount of the salary. On the surface this 


Aw the further evils of the public-school sys- 


would appear to be a very fair arrangement; but, 
as a matter of fact, the salary, fees, and allotment for 
supplies were handed over to the regular incumbent of 
the office, who paid his substitute whatever had been 
agreed on, when he paid them at all. It is said that 
in this way schools were without their regular teach- 
ers for years, and meanwhile were left in charge of 
persons without a single qualification for this most 
important duty. In other words, just as the politi- 
cians sold positions in the public-school service to 
their favorites, so these men in turn farmed out their 
offices to others of their own selection, retaining for 


. themselves a comfortable margin of profit. 


Sa. ' 


ONFRONTED by such conditions the American 
( military government of Cuba began its work of 

upbuilding the Cuban school system. It was 
not as if these American soldiers had come into a lo- 
cality where there were no relics of past systems to be 
done away with; into a clear field where everything 
could be done de novo, and without regard to the 
prejudices of the beneficiaries. Added to the difficulties 
of reorganization on every hand were the obstacles 
which are never wanting to impede any great measure 
of reform. There were the jealousies of those who had 
profited under the old system. There were the preju- 
dices of the parents to be overcome. There were the 
tremendous difficulties of getting the children into the 
schools, and, after that, of keeping them there. Some 
one was needed to take hold at this particular junc- 
ture of peculiar temperament, of indestructible enthu- 
siasm, full of patience, having a knowledge of school 
requirements, and no fear of hard work. Providen- 
tially such a man appeared in the person of Mr. Alexis 
E. Frye, who, singularly enough, possessed almost 
all the qualities enumerated; and upon the request of 
General Brooke this gentleman undertook the difficult 
task of drawing order out of chaos. Whatever criti- 
cism may be made of Mr. Frye as a master of detail in 
the administration of his office of Superintendent of 
Publié Instruction—and much of it appears to have 
been wholly just and well directed—there is no deny- 
ing that he was the man for the moment, and for the 
particular work in hand, just as Funston was the man 
tor the capture of Aguinaldo. As a permanent factor 
in the educational development of Cuba it is doubt- 
less true that Mr. Frye was impossible. It rarely 
happens that one of so great enthusiasm as was his 
ever becomes a permanently useful wheel in a great 
human machine, but without the preliminary efforts 
of Mr. Frye in. the reorganization of Cuban schools, 
it may be doubted if the showing of to-day would have 
been so creditable in its comprehensiveness. The ex- 
superintendent went at his work with an almost 
fanatical zeal, and within six months he had _ suc- 
ceeded in getting the schools re-established upon a 
reasonable basis at least; the attendance had been 
increased to a marvellous degree, and throughout 
the corps of instructors there had spread the con- 
tagion of Mr. Frye’s personal enthusiasm. 





SA. 


its importance to themselves began to be real- 

ized by the Cubans, it was seen that certain 
changes were essential if the labors of-the Americans 
in Cuba were to produce the best results. Mr. Frye’s 
system, excellent for the beginning of things, proved 
deficient for the constantly enlarging business of the 
school authorities. To be superintendent, commission- 
er, and all else, considering the vast amount of detail 
to be attended to, was too much to expect of any man, 
and especially of one who was not a little of an 
idealist. It became necessary to somewhat restrict 
the functions of the superintendent, and to remodel the 
school act to a very considerable degree. Mr. Frye, re- 
grettably, resigned wholly fromm further participation 
in the work, and General Wood appointed to the head 
of his Educational Department Lieutenant Matthew 
E. Hanna, the author of the present school law of 
Cuba, a gentleman of broad culture, and of actual 
previous experience as a school-teacher. Lieutenant 
Hanna has gathered his forces into a cohesive and 
compact body; has reorganized his department from 
top to bottom; has gathered up the loose ends of 
cfficial threads which were a part of his heritage from 
Mr. Frye, and to-day is the master of as well-organ- 
ized a school department as may be found in this Hem- 
isphere of Enlightenment. Controlled by. this depart- 
ment are 3650 teachers, conducting schools in 2800 
buildings, educating in all branches of school work, 
from primary through grammar grades, 160,000 chil- 
dren. 

In other words, in less than three years American 
energy has planted upon a worse than barren soil a 
public-school system which would be a credit to any 
portion of New England, and by labor almost ineredi- 
ble in its demands upon those who control the situa- 
tion has placed within the reach of the young of Cuba 
opportunities the like of which have been denied their 
ancestors from time immemorial. 


. the work in hand grew in magnitude, and as 


vana do not see, since they are no more given to 

visiting schools than are our own fellow-citizens of 
Tammany: and as for the café critic, who writes let- 
ters for the anti-Imperialist press, the clouds of smoke 
from his cigar are too thick to permit him to get any- 
thing more than a very hazy view of this very health- 
ful situation. 


L’ is this kind of work that the politicians of Ha- 
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THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEE 





F 7123 men were killed and 44,620 were wounded 

in battle, even the most staid newspaper would 

be pardoned for using sensational head-lines. A 

thrill of horror would vibrate civilized peoples, 

prayers would be uttered in all churches for the 

dead, and sympathetic feeling for relatives and 
wounded would be universal. 

Such a calamity, however, happens every year, al- 
most without comment. But for the official report of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, annually render- 
ed to Congress, the world would be but little the wiser 
for it, and as it is, goes on almost unmoved and uncon- 
cerned about it. The figures given above form the brief 
official announcement of the number killed and injured 
by railways of the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1899. The statistic is officially softened by a 
ratio statement that only one person was killed or 
injured for a certain number of million miles accom- 
plished by trains. The public is further reassured to 
the effect that only 239 passengers were killed and 
only 3342 were injured, which gives over sixty million 
miles travelled for one killed and over four and one- 
half million miles travelled for one injured. We are 
told that 4574 persons killed were really trespassers, 
as were also 6355 of the injured. They got in front 
of the trains when they ought to have had business 
elsewhere. Some of them were only tramps, stealing 
rides, thus ridding communities of their maintenance 
and pilferings, and saddiing the burial expenses on 
the railway corporations. 

A careful examination of the official report fails to 
reveal any other philanthropic or reassuring features. 
On the contrary, a glance at a table in the report shows 
that during the period from September 30, 1888, to 
same date, 1899, the awful slaugh- 
ter of railways amounted to 78,412 
killed and 415,707 injured—a_ popu- 
lation greater than the city of New 
Orleans.- But what is strictly ger- 
main to this article is the fact that 
during those years the number of 
railway employees killed in the Uni- 
ted States was 25,990, and the num- 
ber injured was 322,146. 

It is to be regretted that the story 
of the injured American railway em- 
ployee is not wholly flattering to this 
nation, and that to tell it truthfully, 
even with its hopeful features, fol- 
lowed by the story of the Russian 
railway employee, must necessarily 
redound to the glory of Russia. In- 
capacitate a Russian railroad man, 
however high or humble, and he and 
his family become the wards of the 
government so long as they live. 

The American railroad employee 
often has only his brotherhood or 
labor organization on which he can 
rely somewhat in case of death or 
accident. Apparently there is no- 
thing for his family except his small 
savings, if any, and his small share 
of a brotherhood or association in- 
surance fund, excepting on a few 
lines. In ease of his death, his fam- 
ily must practically become their 
own bread-winners. If he be maim- 
ed, he is probably taken to the near- 
est public hospital, if in a populous 
district; or he may be thrown on the 
liberality of the nearest farm-house and country doc- 
tor. If incapacitated for life, he often becomes an ob- 
ject of charity; or if arrangements can be made for his 
care at very small cost, his brotherhood and the several 
organizations to which he belongs assess themselves 
for his maintenance. What to do with incapacitated 
employees has ever been a problem for the railway 
men. 

A small beginning in a home for the helplessly in- 
capacitated has been made at Highland Park, Illinois. 
It is called the Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad 
Employees. So far, this home has provided for nine- 
teen engineers, thirteen conductors, six firemen, seven- 
teen trainmen, and one telegrapher. According to a 
recent report, it had twenty-two inmates, mostly ut- 
terly helpless paralytics. This little home, which has 
all it can do to exist with so large a family, may be- 
come the pioneer of a general system of homes in 
America. It was founded by “Father” J. S. Coffin, 
now seventy-five years old, who, without remuneration 
of any kind, devotes his life to collecting funds, ex- 
clusively among railway men, for the care of his adopt- 
ed family. Any brotherhood paying him $12 can send 
him an inmate, whom he pledges himself to maintain 
for life. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has turned over to him something over $5000 toward 
a permanent building. This fund is now drawing in- 
terest. Father Coffin, by-the-way, is largely the au- 
thor and promoter of the present existing statutes rel- 
ative to automatic couplers and safety appliances. 
A few railways have also made great progress in 
this noble work, notably the “ Wabash,” the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe, and the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, which have hospitals 
or pension funds, or both. 

Dr. C. W. P. Brock, chief surgeon of the Chesapeake 
- and Ohio Railroad, reports two hospitals for its em- 
ployees. It has six hospitals, not belonging to the com- 
pany, where employees may be taken. Surgeons are 
stationed at intervals of fifteen to twenty-five miles 
along the line. Stretchers are provided in all bag- 


gage-cars and stations where surgeons reside. Dis- 
pensaries are distributed at proper intervals. The 
service is maintained by a small tax on all connected 
with the road, from the president down, under the di- 
rection of a board of governors. 

General-Manager J. B. Hutchinson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, reports that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Voluntary Relief Department, on December 
31, 1899, had $1,117,263 53, contributed by employees 
and the company for their own benefit in times of 
incapacity for the service. -The total fund collected 
for fourteen years of the existence of the department 
was $9,362,619 34. The total disbursed to incapaci- 


tated employees during that period, together with ex-. 


penses of operation of the department, was $8,617,- 
626 62.- The assessments for the fund range from 75 
cents to $3 75 per month, according to the amount of 
wages or salary received. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission has reported 
fifty-nine out of three hundred and fifty railway com- 
panies as having “an insurance or guaranty fund, 
or hospital fund, or relief association, affording aid in 
various degrees to empioyees, either by companies 
or by employees, or both, co-operating on some mutual 
plan. On the remaining two hundred and ninety-one 
roads nothing of the kind is claimed or mentioned. 
Fifty-two companies provide either eating or lodging 
houses or meals or lodgings at reduced rates; and 
two hundred and ninety-eight make no provision of the 
sort. Seventy-eight provide reading-rooms or some 
kind of places of resort; two hundred and seventy-two 
provide neither. Thirteen companies make distinct 
provision for superannuated employees, and three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven do not. Forty-eight companies 
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provide, in different modes and degrees, for technical 
education of employees, and three hundred and two 
make no such provisions. Disabled by accident, one 
hundred and twenty-five companies give preference to 
employees for service for which they are qualified, or 
provide in divers ways and degrees during disability 
at the company’s expense; two hundred and twenty- 
five companies do not.” The report is not very recent, 
but it is fairly representative of to-day, and presages 
better conditions. 

Russia has only 36,000 miles of railroads, of which 
25,000 miles are opeyated by the state and the remain- 
der by corporations. ‘Of employees it has 350,000 “ com- 
missioned,” who receive monthly pay, and 150,000 
“non-commissioned,” who receive daily pay, while 
awaiting promotion to the permanent class, All of 
these employees are objeets of governmental paternal- 
ism, which the state never relinquishes until burial, 
and which continues to the family of the deceased. It 
is difficult to determine just where paternalism ends 
and organized effort begins, but the two seem to work 
together with the precision and regularity of a great 
machine. There are apparently three departments 
which divide the paternal and the organized effort, 
the Pension and Aid Fund, the Mutual Help Societies, 
and the Colonies of Invalids, and these have been in 
operation from ten to twenty years. Only the first 
named is obligatory. 

When an employee is commissioned, the law reserves 
six per cent. of his monthly salary for. the Pension 
and Aid Fund.* To this the government and cor- 
porate roads add three per cent. This fund now 
amounts to $55,000,000. Its present annual increase 
is $6,500,000, and its decrease $2,500,000, leaving a 
net growth of $4,000,000 per year. Disabled, the em- 
ployee receives back all that stands to his credit. If 
he retires before the end of ten years’ service, he re- 
ceives back his assessments. At the end of ten years, 


* Fienres given in official report to the recent Tenth International 
Conference of the Railroad Branch of the Y. M. C. A., by the dele- 
gates of the Russian government. 


on retirement, he receives his assessments and part 
of his surplus. “If he continues in service to the aver 
age limit, fifteen years, and retires, he receives his 
assessments and all that the state and corporate rail- 
ways paid on his account, with interest. Every in- 
ducement would seem to lie with the employee not 
to get killed and to keep clear of sickness and ac 
cidents. 

If the Russian employee was wise when com- 
missioned, he joined a Mutual Help Society and also a 
co-operative store. The society eomes to his help in 
time of need. It assists his family when there is sick 
ness, and it pays for the common-school or technical 
education of his children. The co-operative store re 
duces the cost of his living. He could not get away 
from it anywhere, so most of him belongs to it. It 
travels on wheels in box-cars and supplies him on 
Siberian wastes, desert lands, and in mountain fast- 
nesses. Further wisdom will keep him in close touch 
with a mutual savings-bank, which will care for what 
he can save from his earnings, or loan him what money 
he needs at very low interest. It means much to him 
to be a Russian commissioned railway employee, but it 
means more to be healthy, free from accident, economi- 
cal, and saving, to belong to the profit-making con- 
cerns, and to be able to retire from service before 
reaching the meridian of life, with an educated fam- 
ily, and means with which to settle down a prosper- 
ous Russian, perhaps to engage in some enterprise and 
become a man of wealth and influence. 

The Russian railway employee in health, with four 
sound limbs, is one thing. When sickness devastates 
him, or the wheels cut off one or more of his ex- 
tremities, or old age overtakes him, he is quite another 
object. It is then that his previous 
frugality and his activity in the sev- 
eral organizations come to his rescue 
and soften the asperities of his new 
and strange conditions. Here again 
there is apparently a dividing-line as 
to the disposition of the employee or 
his family. His pension and aid and 
mutual-help fund may be deemed 
sufficient for his needs, and he is re 
tired to live on his proceeds, and per- 
haps engage in some kind of self-sup- 
porting enterprise. Should accident 
or sickness wholly incapacitate him, 
or death leave his family ineapaci- 
tated, or old age render him help- 
less, he or they become charges of 
kind attentions. Fortunately, Russia 
has not had many of the severer in- 
stances, and has been able to enlarge 
its accommodations as rapidly as 
emergencies have arisen. ‘There are 
now four institutions suitable for ex 
pansion for emergencies. One is a 
home for the members of the Society 
of Mutual Help who have become in 
capacitated by accident or old age. 
The other three are colonies for in 
valids. 

The Society of Mutual Help is the 
parent of similar and more recent 
mutual-help societies. It was organ- 
ized in 1887 for the employees of the 
Moscow Nigini Railroad by Chief 
Manager J. F. Rerberg, who saw his 


employees needing help, with no 
means of getting it. In 1892 the 


society had grown sufficiently, with sufficient endow- 
ment, to build the home, twenty miles from Moscow. 
Each invalid and his family have a separate entrance 
to his apartments in the house to which he was as- 
signed. He has barn-room, orchard, and garden, a bath- 
house on the river in summer, and interior bath-house, 
in common with other invalids, in winter. There are 
pasturage for his cow, fuel and light, and $4 monthly 
in cash. The cost to the society is $118 per family 
per year. The members of the home, if they can, 
secure employment, and the tenants, as a rule, have 
long lives. 

A system of life insurance went into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, carrying a policy of $500 for each eni- 
ployee. When all are insured, there will be $175,0v00,- 
000 of insurance in force. 

Germany ranks next to Russia in the paternalism 
extended to railway employees. Al] appointments are 
for life, with a certain increasing salary. No reduction 
is made in case of sickness or accident, and permanent 
incapacitation results in a pension, which goes to the 
family when the employee dies. Germany has 350,000 
railway employees, of whom 130,000 are officials, and 
ever seeks to improve their economic and moral condi- 
tion. The national pension fund now amounts to 
$12,000,000, and disburses yearly $1,500,000 to its dis- 
abled men and their families. If from any natural 
cause the earning power of the bread-winner decreases, 
this fund is drawn upon to keep his income up to its 
full mark. The government builds and leases homes at 
a nominal cost. It encourages associations to reduce 
the cost of necessaries, insurance, and savings-banks. 

That the conditions of railway men under monarchi- 
cal rule should be so superior to those of railway men 
here ought to arouse a proper sentiment in America. 
Our government cannot engage in such enterprises, al- 
though it can make and enforce laws compelling rail- 
way corporations to do exactly the same _ service. 
We are greatly in need of remedial legislation mak- 
ing the creation of pension and aid funds obligatory on 


employer and employee. 
WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HE rain fell thickly until midnight, and kept 

me listening to the double roll of the drops 

along the shingles. I lay in my blanket 

under the roof, and slept when the rain 

ceased, but awoke before dawn, listening 

to the wind roaring around the eaves. Pale 
clouds, seudding low, alternately hid and revealed the 
purple roof of sky, on which stars hung trembling like 
drops of dew. 

My landlord, Timothy Boyd, was already astir be- 
low, and presently he came up the ladder with a dish 
of porridge for me—a kindness indeed, for I had 
thought to set out for the Cayuga castle on an empty 
stomach. He also brought me a bowl of coffee, the ber- 
ries of which he said had been sent for my use by 
Colonel Cresap. I drank the coffee thankfully, sitting 
on my mattress of balsam tips. Then, by lanthorn- 
light, I dressed me, taking only bullet-pouch, powder- 
horn, and rifle, and bearing the six belts in the bosom 
of my shirt. I left my pack with Boyd, commending 
it to his care; and the rugged old man nodded placid- 
ly, bidding me rest assured of its safety. 

“There is foul company at the ‘Greathouse Inn,’ ” 
he said, as we descended the ladder to the tap-room 
below. “ Greathouse received four guests an hour ago. 
Mount bade me warn you, sir. He said you would 
“understand.” 

I understood at once. Butler, Wraxall, Toby Tice, 
and the fourth member of the band had arrived in 
Cresap’s camp. But I cared not; I was about to ac- 
complish my mission under their four noses, and live to 
balance my account with them later. 

“Is Mount sleeping?” I said. 

The old man laughed. 

“T have never seen him sleep,” he said. “I know 
him well, but I have never seen him asleep. He is 
out yonder somewhere, prowling.” 

* And Shemuel?—and Cade Renard?” I inquired. 

““Shemuel is on his way to Pittsburg; Renard 
mouses with Mount. Is your rifle loaded, sir? There 
be foul company at the other inn. This night, too, did 
Greathouse make nine savages drunk with spirits. 
Have a care that they cross not your path; for, drunk, 
your Indians go blind like rattlesnakes in September, 
and like those serpents, too, they strike without warn- 
ing. Have a care, sir!” 

“I wish you knew the Indians as well as I do,” said 
i, smiling. “I fear none of them, save the Lenni-Le- 
nape, and these I fear only because I have never known 
them. I think the whole world can be tamed with 
kindness.” 

Boyd shook his gray head, watching me in silence. 

A brisk southwest wind was singing through the 
pines as I stepped out of doors and peered cautiously 
about. ‘There was nothing stirring save the wind and 
the unseen leaves in the forest. I primed my rifle and 
sheltered the pan under the hollow of my arm, then 
stole forth into the starlit road. 

To gain the river, whence the trail ran northward to 
the Cayuga camp, I was obliged to pass the fort, and 
consequently the “Greathouse Inn.” But I had no 
fear at this hour o’ morning, and I trotted on along 
the stump fence like a cub fox in his proper runway, 
until the first curve in the road brought me to Great- 
house’s inn. 

Shutters were drawn and bolted over every window, 
but candle-light streamed through loop-holes in the 
tap-room, and I could hear men singing within and 
tapping on bowls with spoons: 

“ My true love is old Brown Bess.” 

Nosing the house delicately, I perceived odors of 
cooking, of rum toddy, and of tobacco smoke, Clearly 
Butler’s company were supping after their long jog on 
the trail from Fortress Pitt. 

Satisfied that all was safe, I had silently begun 
skirting the road ditch, shadowed by the fence, when a 
dark heap, which I had taken for a stump in the road, 
moved, rolled over, and moaned. 

[ stopped, frozen motionless. After a moment’s 
wary reconnoitring, I crept forward again along the 
ditch, eyes fastened on the dim shape ahead—a human 
form lying in the black shadows of the road. 

When I came closer I understood. At my feet, in a 
drunken stupor, sprawled a young Cayuga girl, limbs 
plastered with mud, body saturated and reeking with 
the stench of spirits. Her black hair floated in a pool 
of rain, which spread out, reflecting stars. One help- 
less hand clutched the mud. 

I lifted the little thing and bore her to the shadow 
of the fence; but here, to my amazement, lay a drunk- 
en squaw, doubtless her mother, still clinging to an 
empty bottle; and along the ditch and fence, flung in 
beastly, breathing heaps, I counted seven more bar- 
barians, old and young, from the infant of ten to the 
young buck of twenty, all apparently of the same fam- 
ily, and all in a sodden swoon. 

This was the work, then, done by a single agent of 
my Lord Dunmore, Royal Governor of Virginia! 

Like torpid snakes they lay there, glistening in the 
grass, the children naked, the mother in rags, breath- 
ing out poison under the stars. The very air of morn 
sweated rum; candle-light from the loop-holes fell 
across the bodies, flung limply on the grass. 

There was nothing I could do for these victims of 
Greathouse; no aid within my power to give them. 
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Heart-sick, I turned away, and quickening my steps, 
passed swiftly down the muddy trail, hastening to 
mend my pace ere dawn should find me missing at the 
council-fires burning for me on the dark Ohio. 

There were no lights in the fort as I passed; the 
flag-staff stood out bare against the stars. On the 
epaulement above the outer trench something moved, 
probably a sentry. : 

But ere I reached the Ohio the eastern sky had turn- 
ed saffron, through which stars still twinkled; and the 
drifted mist-banks lay heaped far out across the river, 
so I could not see the water, and must follow its 
course along the edge of this phantom stream, whose 
current was vapor, and whose waves of piled-up clouds 
rolled noiselessly under the stars. ‘ 

No birds fluted from the mist; even the winds had 
blown far away somewhere into the gray morning. 
But the Cayuga trail was broad and plain, and I took 
it at a wolf-trot, thoughtfully reading its countless 
signs by the yellow dawn as I went along—marks of 
white men, marks of moccasins, imprint of deer and 
cattle, trail of rabbit and following fox, and the hand- 
like traces of rambling raccoons. On, on, north upon 
the broad Cayuga trail, while through the brightening 
woods sleep fled with the mist and the world awoke 
around me. Land and river roused with breathing 
and sigh and scarce-heard stir; through earth and 
water the pulse of life fluttered and beat on, timed for 
the moment by the swift rhythm of my flying feet. 

And now a thread of blue smoke, drawn far down 
the trail, set my nostrils wide and quivering; a flare 
of blinding yellow turned the world into gold. I had 
met the sun at the Cayuga camp; the tryst had been 
kept, thanks to the Lord! 

Dark, uncertain forms loomed up in the eye of the 
sun, tall groups that never moved as I drew nigh; men 
who stood motionless as the pines where the council- 
fire smoked and flashed like a dull jewel in the sun. 

“Peace!” I said, halting, with upraised hand; 
** peace, you wise men and sachems!” 

“ Peace!” repeated a low voice. “ Peace, bearer of 
belts.” 

I moved nearer, head high, yet seeing in a blur, for 
the rising sun blinded me. And when I came to the 
edge of the fire I drew a white belt of wampum from 
my bosom, and passing it through the smoke, held it 
aloft, flashing in the sun, until every chief and sachem 
had sunk down into his blanket, forming a half-circle 
before me. 

A miracle of speech came to me like the breath of 
my body; easy, sober, flowing words followed. I spoke 
as I had never dared hope I might speak. Forgotten 
phrases, caressing idioms, words long lost, flew to aid 
me; yet not so fast that they crowded, stumbling and 
choking speech. 

As I spoke, sight slowly returned to my dazzled eyes. 
I saw the sachems’ painted masks, the totems of three 
tribes repeated on blanket and lodge, the Cayuga pipe- 
symbol hanging from the lodge posts, the witch-drum 
swinging under a bush, where ten stems had been peel- 
ed ivory white. Behind all this I saw the green am- 
phitheatre of trees, blue films of smoke floating from 
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unseen lodges, and over all the radiance of sunrise 
painting earth and sky with pale fire. 

Belt after belt I passed through the fragrant birch- 
smoke; I spoke to them as Sir William had spoken 
to Quider, with three belts, and my words were earnest 
and pitiful, for my heart was full of tenderness for Sir 
William and for these patient children of his, these 
lost ones, so far from the doors of the Long House. 

The ceremony of condolence was more than a cere- 
mony for me; with eager sympathy I raised up the 
three stricken tribes; I sweetened the ashes of the eter- 
nal fires; I cleared evil from the Cayuga trail, and laid 
the ghastly ghosts of those who stood in forest high- 
ways to confront the fifth nation of the great con- 
federacy. 

“Oonah! Oonah!” whimpered the wind in the pines, 
but I stilled the winds and purified them, and 
cleansed the million needles of the pines with a belt 
and an enchanted word. 

The last belt was passed, flashing through the 
smoke; the chief sachem of the Cayugas rose to receive 
it, a tall, withered man of the Wolf tribe, painted and 
draped in scarlet. His dim, wrinkled eyes peered at 
me through the smoke. 

For a long time the silence was broken only by the 
rustling flames between us; then the old man placed 
the belt at his feet, straightened up and spoke feebly: 

“ Brother: It is to be known that the Six Nations 
never meet in council when mourning, until some bro- 
ther speaks as you have spoken. 

“ Brother: We mourn great men dead. Our Father, 
through you, our Elder Brother, has purified our fires, 
our throats, our eyes. Where the dead sat among us, 
three tribes have you raised up. 

“ Brother: Listen attentively!” 

Behind him from the great painted lodge nine Indian 
boys entered the fire-circle and stood proudly with 
folded arms and heads erect. And the old sachem, in 
his searlet robes, laid his shaking hand on each youth 
as he passed, always turning his aged eyes to peer at 
me as he repeated, in his feeble, cracked voice of a 
child: 

“We acquaint you that one of our sachems, called 
Quider, is dead; we raise up this boy in his place and 
give him the same name.” 

And after each boy had been named from one of the 
dead Cayugas, he gave me a string of wampum to con- 
firm it, while the chant of condolence rose from the 
seated chiefs and sachems—a never-ending repetition 
of brave histories, and prophecy of brave deeds from 
the beginning of all things through the stilled centu- 
ries into the far future locked in silence. 

Hour after hour I stood with bent head and arms 
folded on my breast. Sometimes I prayed, as I stood, 
that evil be averted from these wards of our King; 
sometimes I grew hot with anger at the men who could 
so vilely misuse them. 

Dreaming there amid the scented birch-smoke, the 
chant intoning with the mourning pines, sombre vi- 
sions took shape within my brain. I could not lay 
these ghosts, awful spectres of ruin and death crowd- 
ing around a pallid, flabby, toothless creature of silks 
and laces, my Lord Dunmore, smirking at Terror wear- 
ing the merciless mask of Butler. 

Around me the ceremony of condolence seemed to 
change to the sinister and grotesque Honnonouaroria, 
or Dream Feast, with its naked demons hurling fire- 
brands; I swayed where I stood, then stumbled back 
out of the scented smoke, which had nigh stupefied me. 
I opened my eyes dizzily. My ears were ringing with 
the interminable chant: 

** Sah-e-ho-na, 
Sah-e-ho-na.” 


I crossed my arms and waited, careful to keep out 
of the sweet smoke which had stolen away my senses 
and set me dreaming of horrors. 

The sun hung above the pines; a slender purple 
cloud belted it—a celestial belt in pledge of promised 
storms gathered beyond the world’s green rim. 

I watched the cloud growing; the sun died out 
through a golden smother, from which plumes of vapor 
swept over the heavens, thickening till all the sky was 
covered with painted fleece. And as I watched the 
storm’s banners hanging from mid-heaven, ‘the chant 
ended, and, in silence, three chiefs arose and moved 
towards me through the smoke. One by one they spoke 
to me, naming themselves: Yellow Hand, Tamarack, 
the ancient sachem robed in scarlet, and lastly the 
war chief Sowanowane. 

It was Tamarack who continued: 

“ Brother: We have heard. The Three Ensigns of 
our nation have heard. [A belt.] 

“ Brother: We all bear patiently this great wrong 
done us by Colonel Cresap. We are patient because 
Sir William asks it of us. But under these tall pines 
around us lie hatchets, buried deep among the pine- 
trees’ roots. See, brother! Our hands are clean. We 
have not dug in the earth for hatchets. [A belt of 
seven. | 

“ Brother: We pray that our eldest cousin, Lord 
Dunmore, will remove from us his agent Greathouse. 
We pray that no more spirits be sold to the Cayugas. 
We pray this because we cannot resist an offered cup. 
We pray this, because we drink—and die. It is death 
to us, death to our children, death to our nation. [A 
black belt.] 

“ Brother: Bear our belts to our Father, Sir Wil- 


liam Johnson, and to our elder cousin, Lord Dunmore. 
Intercede with them that they may heed our prayers. 
[A bunch of three.} 

“ Brother: Depart in health and honor, bearing these 
sacred belts of peace—” 

A frightful scream cut him short; scream after 
scream arose from the hidden lodges. 

The assembly, gathered at the sanctuary of the 
council-fire, rose in a body, blankets falling to the 
ground, paralyzed, silent, while the horrid screaming 
rose to an awful long-drawn shriek. 

Somebody was coming—somebody plodding heavily, 
shrieking at every step, nearer, nearer—-an old woman, 
who staggered out into the circle of the council, drag- 
ging the limp body of a young girl. 

“Nine!” she gasped. ‘ Nine slain at dawn by Great- 
house! Nine of the family of Logan! Look, you wise 
men and sachems! Look at Logan’s child! Dead! 
Slain by Greathouse! Nine! Mother and children lie 
by the road, slain as they slept; slain, sleeping the 
poisoned sleep of Greathouse! Dead! Dead! Dead!” 

Stupidly the sachems stared at the naked corpse 
flung on the blankets at their feet. The scented smoke 
curled over the murdered child, blowing east and south. 

Dry-eyed, sick with horror, I moved forward, and 
the stir seemed to arouse the sachems. One by one they 
looked down at the dead, then turned their flashing eyes 
on me. I strove to speak; I could not 
utter a sound. 

The old sachem bent slowly and 
took a handful of ashes from the 
cold embers. Then, rubbing them on 
his face, he flung down every belt I 
had given him, and signed to me to 
do the same with the belts delivered 
to me. ; 

When [I had dropped the last belt, 
Yellow Hand made a sign, and every 


chief, save Sowanowane, the war- 
chief, covered his head with his 
blanket. I fixed my eyes on the war- 


chief, dreading lest he hurl a _ red 
belt at my feet. But he only bent 
his head, bidding me depart with a 
gesture. And I went, stunned by 
the calamity that had come as light- 
ning to blast the work I had done. 

As I dragged myself back, heart- 
broken, leaden - footed, behind me I 
heard the death - wail rising in the 
forest, the horrid screaming of wo- 
men, the fierce yelps of the young 
men, the thump! thump! thump! of 
the drum, dry and sharp as a squir- 
rel’s_ barking. 

Utterly overwhelmed by the catas- 
trophe, I wandered aimlessly into the 
forest and sat down. Hour after 
hour I sat there, and my _ shocked 
senses strove only to find some way 
to avert the consequences of the deed 
wrought by Greathouse. But the 
awful work had been done, the Gor- 
dian knot cut; my Lord Dunmore’s 
war had begun at last, in deference 
to my Lord Dunmore’s desires, and 
in accordance with his plans. Now 
Cresap must fight: now the Six Na- 
tions would rise to avenge the Cayu- 
gas on the colonies; now the King of 
England would have the savage al- 
lies he desired so ardently, and the 
foul pact would be sealed with the 
blood of Logan’s children. 

“Never, by God’s grace!” I cried 
out, in my agony; and I stumbled to 
my feet, my head burning and throb- 
bing as though it would burst. The 
woods had grown dim; the day was 
already near its end—this bloody 
day! this sad day which had dawn- 
ed so hopefully for all! Suddenly I 
began running through the forest, 
gnashing my teeth and cursing the 
King whom such servants as Dun- 
more served. 

* Faster, oh, faster,’ I muttered. 
as I ran; “faster to slay this devil, 
Butler, who has counselled Great- 
house to this deed!” 

Again and again I stumbled and 
fell, but rose, not feeling the bruises, 
crazed to do vengeance on the wicked men who out- 
raged God by living. But, truly, vengeance is the 
Lord’s, and He alone may repay, nor was I the in- 
strument he chose for His wrath. Swiftly I ran; 
swifter ran His purpose; for, behold! a man rose up 
in my path and held me fast-—a soldier, who shook me 
and shouted at me until my senses, which had sped be- 
fore me with my vengeance, halted and returned. Pres- 
ently I began to understand his words, and listened. 

“Are. ye mad?” he repeated. “Can’t ye see the 
savages across the river following? The Cayugas 
are loose on the Ohio! It is war!” 

Other men crept up and dropped into cover behind 
the trees around me; some were colonial soldiers, some 
farmers from the camp, some hunters in wool shirts 
and caps. All at once I saw Colonel Cresap come out 
into the trail close by, and, when he perceived me, 
he cried: “ Logan’s children have been murdered by 
Greathouse! The Cayugas are swarming on the 
Ohio!” 

I hastened to his side and begged him to let me 
carry his promise to the Cayugas that Greathouse 
should be punished, and that his colonists would re- 
tire. He shook his head. 

“Greathouse has fled to Pittsburg,” he said. “I 
cannot retire with my people because they would not 
follow me. It is too late, Mr. Cardigan; Dunmore has 
sprung his trap. Ha! Look at that!” And he turned 
and shouted out an order to the soldiers around. 

_A dozen savages, naked to the waist, were fording 
the Ohio between us and the settlement. Already the 
soldiers were running through the woods along the 
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river to head them off, and Cresap started after them, 
ralling back for those who remained to guard the 
trail in the rear. Then a rifle went bang! among the 
trees; another report rang out, followed instantly by 
twenty more in a volley. 

Down a low oak ridge, close by, 1 saw an Indian 
tumbling like a stone, till he fell with a splash into 
a mossy hollow full of rain-water and dead leaves. 
After him bounded a hunter in buckskins, long knife 
flashing. , 

“ Cresap!” I panted, “ don’t let him take that scalp! 
Have your men gone mad? You can stop this war! 
It is not too late yet, but a scalp taken means war— 
God in heaven! a scalp means war to the death!” 

* Don’t touch that scalp!” roared Cresap, hurrying 
towards the ranger, who was kneeling on one knee 
beside the dead Cayuga. “ Nathan Giles! Do you 
hear me? Let that scalp alone, you bloody fool!” 

It was too late; the ranger squatted, wrenching the 
scalp free with a ripping sound, just as Cresap ran-up 
in a towering rage. 

“They take ours,” remonstrated the ranger, tying 
the ghastly trophy to his belt by its’ braided lock of 
hair; “I guess I have a right to scalp my own game!” 
he added, sullenly. 

Cresap turned to me with a gesture‘of despair. 

* You see,” he said, and walked slowly away towards 
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the river, where the rifles were ringing out shot on 
shot across the shoals below the shallow camp-ford on 
the edge of the roaring riffles. 

So now, at last, Lord Dunmore’s war had begun 
without hope of mediation. Too late now for embassy 
of peace, too late for truce or promises or the arbi- 
tration of fair speech. There is nothing on earth to 
compensate for a scalp taken, save a scalp taken in 
return. I had failed—failed totally, and without hope 
of retrieving failure. The first attempt must be the 
last. A scalp had been taken. My mission was at an 
end. 

Aye, ended irrevocably now, for all around me fire- 
locks and rifles were banging; the woods swam in 
smoke; the war-yelp sounded nearer and nearer; the 
white cross-belts of the soldiers glimmered through the 
trees. 

Too miserable to shun danger, I sat down on a stone 
in the trail, my head in my hands, rifle across my 
knees. Presently a soldier who had been standing near 
me, firing across the river, fell down with a grunt 
and lay there flat on his back. 

I stared at him stupidly, not realizing that the man 
was dead, though out of his head crawled a sluggish, 
dark red stream, dropping steadily onto the withered 
leaves. It was only when a swift, dusky shape came 
creeping out of the brush towards the dead man that 
I came to my senses and dropped behind the stone 
I had been resting on—barely in time, too, for a bullet 
came smack! against my rock, and after it, bounding 
and yelping, flew an Indian. He was on me ere I 
could fire, one sinewy fist twisted in my hair; but his 
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knife snapped off short on my rifle-stock, and together 
over and over we rolled, down a ravine among the 
willows, clawing, clutching, strangling each other, till 
of a sudden my head struck a tree, crack! And I knew 
nothing after that until the cool rain beating in my 
face awoke me. I lay very still, listening. 

Somebody near by was trying to light a fire; I 
smelled the flint and the glowing tinder. Another odor 
hung heavily in the moist night air, the wild, rank 
scent of savage men, strong and unmistakable as the 
odor of a dog-fox in March. 

I began to move noiselessly, working my head around 
so that I might see, My head was aching heavily; 
I could searce stir it. At length I raised myself on 
my hands, and saw the spark from a flint fly into a 
ball of dry moss and hang there like a fire-fly until! 
the tiny circle of light spread slowly into a glow, 
ringed with little flames that ate their way through 
the tinder-moss. 

A tufted head bobbed down beside the flame; unseen 
lips blew the fire into a sudden blaze, which brightened 
and flashed up, throwing ruddy shadows over bush 
and earth. 

Then I saw that I lay on a hill-top in the rain, with 
dark, shaggy bushes hedging me. And under every 
bush crouched an Indian, whose dusky, half-naked 
body glistened with paint, over which raindrops stood 


in brilliant beads. 
Leggings, clouts, sporrans, and 


moccasins were soaked; the slippery. 
wet buckskins glistened like the 
hides of serpents; fringes, beaded 
belts, and sheaths shone as_ tinted 
frost sparkles at sunrise. 

In the luminous shadow of the 
bushes I saw brilliant eyes watching 
me as I dragged myself nearer the 


fire. The red embers’ glow fell on 
steel blades of hatchets, bathing 


them with blood-color to the hilts. 
Once, when I attempted to sit up, 
an arm shot out of the shadow, mak- 
ing the sign for silence; and mechan- 
ically I repeated the signal, and 
lay down again on the cool, wet 


ground. 
All night I lay, perfectly con- 
scious, beside the Cayuga fire, yet 


not alarmed, although a prisoner. 

The Cayugas knew me as a belt- 
bearer from Sir William; they could 
not ill-treat me. Tamarack, Yellow 
Hand, and Sowanowane would vouch 
for me to this party of young men 
who had taken me. I[ had harmed 
none of them; I had barely defend- 
ed my life when attacked. 

As I lay there on the windy hill- 
top, through the rain across the dim 
valley I could see the battle - lan- 
thorns hanging on Cresap’s fort, and 
I could hear the preparations for a 
siege, the hammering and chopping 
and cries of teamsters, the rumble 
of wagons over the drawbridge, the 
distant challenge of guards, the mur- 
mur and dulled tumult of many peo- 
ple hastening urgent business. 

Beside me, on their haunches, 
crouched my captors, alert and curi- 
ous, dressing their cars to the dis- 


tant noises. There were eleven of 
them, young men with all their lives 
before them in which to win the 


eagle’s plume; eleven lithe, muscu- 
lar young savages, stripped to the 
belt, well oiled. crowns shaved save 
for the lock, and every man freshly 
painted for war. All wore the Wolf. 

He who had taken me now carried 
my pouch and powder-horn and bore 
my rifle. A scalp hung at his yellow 
girdle, doubtless the scalp of the sol- 
dier who had been shot beside me in 
the trail. I could smell the pomatum 
on the queue. 

I spoke to them calmly, and at 
first they seemed inclined to listen, 
appearing surprised at my knowledge 
of their tongue. But they would re- 
ply to none of my questions, and 
finally they silenced me with sullen 
threats, which, however, did not disturb me, as I 
knew their sachems must set me free. 

My head ached a great deal from the blow I had 
suffered; I was willing enough to lie quietly and watch 
the lights in the fort through the slow veil of falling 
rain; and presently I fell asleep. 


The hot glare of a torch awoke me. All around 
me crowded masses of savages, young and old, women 
and youths and children. The woods vomited bar- 
barians; they came in packs, moving swiftly, mutter- 
ing to each other, and hastening as though on some 
pressing affair. 

Women near me were digging a hole, and presently 
came a strong young girl, bearing a post of buckeye, 
and set it heavily in the hole, fitting it while the 
others stamped in the mud around it with naked feet. 

The main crowd, however, had surged down into a 
hollow to the left, and, as I lay on the ground, watch- 
ing the shadowy retreating throng, of a sudden came 
three Indians driving before them a white man, arms 
tied, bloodless face stamped with horror indescribable. 

As he passed the fire where I lay, I thought his 
starting eyes met mine, but he staggered on without 
speaking, down into the darkness of the hollow. I 
knew him. He was Nathan Giles, who had taken the 
first scalp in Lord Dunmore’s war. 

Shuddering, I sat up, turning my head towards the 
gloom below. There was not a sound. I waited, strain- 
ing eyes and ears. My heart drummed on my ribs. I 
caught my breath and clinched my hands. 

Without the slightest warning, the black pit below 
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burst out in a sheet of light, shining on a thousand 
motionless savages; and in the centre of the glare I 
saw a naked figure, bound to a tree, twisting through 
smoke-shot flames. 

For a second only the scene wavered before me; then 
I gripped my temples and pressed my face down into 
the cool, wet grass. Awful cries rang in my ears; the 
garrison at the fort heard them, too, for they fired 
a cannon, and I heard distant drums beating to 
arms. 

“Thus you are to die,” repeated the Indians beside 
me. “Thus you will die here on this hill at dawn. 
Thus you will suffer in plain view of the fort! This 
for the death of Logan’s children!” 

Into my nostrils crept the stench of burnt flesh; 
it grew stronger and stronger. Silence fell, soothed 
by the whispering rain; then out of the night came the 
dul] noise of many people stirring. 

As I rose, a-Cayuga youth seized me and threw me 
heavily against the post I had seen the woman imbed 
in the mud. I fought and strained and writhed, but 
they tied me, bracing me up stiff against the wet 
stake, trussed like a fowl for basting. 

Around me the crowd was thickening; hundreds of 
tongues loaded me with insults; thrice a young girl 
reached out and struck me in the face. 

They had begun piling wood around my feet, and 
stuffing the spaces full of dry moss, but before the 
heap reached my knees they decided to face me towards 
the fort, so the work accomplished had to be undone, 
my bonds loosened and retied, and my body shifted 
to breast the south. 

Through the falling rain I saw morning lurking 
behind the eastern hills, and I cursed it, for the shock 
and terror had driven me out of my senses. I re- 
member hearing a voice calling on God, but for a long 
{ime I did not know the voice was mine. It was only 
when the same young girl who had struck me lighted a 
splinter of yellow pine and thrust it through my arm 
that my senses returned. I opened my eyes as from a 
swoon, seeing clearly the faces around me, red under 
the torches. And foremost among those in front stood 
Tamarack in his searlet robes, just as I had seen him 
at dawn through the smoke of the sacred fire. Now 
my voice came back, seeking my lips; my parched 
tongue moved, and I called on Tamarack to hear me, 
but he shook his head, though I adjured him by the 
belts I had borne and received, by the sanctuary of 
the council-fire whose smoke I had sweetened, and by 
the three tribes I had raised up. 

** Lies,” he said; “you come not from Johnstown. 
Your belts are lies; your words lie; your tongue is 
forked! You come from Cresap! Cresap shall see 
how you can die for him!” 

“T speak the truth!” I cried out, in my agony. “T 
am a belt-bearer! I have laid the ghosts of your slain 
ones! Who dares send my spirit to teach your dead 
that you betray their ashes?” 

There was a dead silence. Presently somebody in 
the throng said, distinctly: “If he speaks the truth, 


let him go. We honor our dead.” And other voices 
repeated, “ We honor our dead.” 

“He lies,” said Tamarack. : 

“T speak truth!” I groaned.. “If you honor your 
dead, if you honor those whom I have raised up in 
their places, free me, brothers of the Cayugas!” 

“ Free him!” cried many. 

For a space the throng was quiet, then a distant 
movement to my left made me turn hopefully. The 
throng wavered, parted, opened, and a white man 
came elbowing his way to the stake. 

He whispered to Tamarack; the aged sachem stretch- 
ed out his arm, making a mystic sign. 

Eagerly the white man turned and looked at me, 
and I cried out with rage and horror, for I was face 
to face with Walter Butler. 

I heard the merciless words in which he delivered me 
to the savages; I heard him denounce me as a spy of 
Cresap and an agent of rebels. Then I lost his voice. 

I was very still for a while, trying to understand 
that I must die. The effort tired me; lassitude weigh- 
ed on me like iron chains. To my stunned mind death 
was but a word, repeated vaguely in the dark chamber 
of life where my soul sat listening. Thought was sus- 
pended; sight and hearing failed; there was a void 
about me, blank and formless as my mind. 

A torch blazed up, crackling close in front. My eyes 
opened; a thrill of purest fear set every sense aquiver. 
It rained, rained, rained. 

They were calling to me from the crowd now; every- 
where voices were calling to me: “ Show us how Cre- 
sap’s men die!” Others repeated: “ He is a woman; 
he will scream out! Logan’s children died more 
bravely. Oonah! The children of Logan!” 

Butler watched me coolly, leaning on his rifle. 

“So this ends it,’ he said, with his deathly grimace. 
“ Well, it was to be done in one way or another. I had 
meant to do it myself, but this will do.” 

I was too sick with fear, too close to death, to curse 
him. Pain often makes me weak; the fear of pain 
sickens me. It was that I dreaded, not death. Where 
my father had gone, I dared follow, but the flames— 
the thought of the fire— 

I said, faintly, “Turn your back to me when I die; 
I have much pain to face, Mr. Butler; I may not bear 
it well.” 

“No, by God! I will not!” he burst out, ferocious- 
ly. “I’m here to see you suffer, damn you!” 

I turned my head from him, but he struck me in the 
face so that my mouth was bathed in blood; twice he 
struck me, crying: “Listen! Listen, I tell you!” 
And planting himself before’ the stake, he cursed me, 
vowing that he could tear me with his bared teeth for 
hatred. 

“Know this before they roast you,” he snarled: “I 
shall possess your pretty baggage, Mistress Warren, 
spite of Sir William! I shall use her to my pleasure; 
I shall whip her to my feet. I may wed her, or I may 
choose to use her otherwise and leave her for Dun- 
more. Ah! Ah! Now you rage, eh?” 


I had hurled my trussed body forward on the cords, 
struggling, convulsed with a fury so frantic that the 
blood sprayed me where the bonds cut. 

Indians struck me and thrust me back with clubs, for 
the great post at my back had been partly dragged out 
of its socket by my frenzy, but I did not feel the blows; 
I fixed my maddened eyes on Butler and struggled. 

But now the sachems were calling him sharply, and 
he backed away from me as the circle surged forward. 
Again the girl came out, bearing a flaming fagot. She 
looked up at me, laughed, and thrust the burning 
sticks into the moss and tinder which was stacked 
around me. A billow of black smoke rolled into my 
face, choking and blinding me, and the breath of the 
flames passed over me. 

Twice the rain quenched the fire. They brought 
fresh heaps of moss, laughing and jeering. Through 
the smoke I saw the fort across the valley, its parapets 
crowded with people. Jets of flame and distant re- 
ports showed they were firing rifles, hoping perhaps 
to kill me ere the torture began. It was too far. The 
last glimpse of the fort faded through the downpour ; 
a new pile of moss and bark was heaped at my feet. 

This time the girl was thrust aside and a young 
Indian advanced, waving a crackling branch of pitch- 
pine, roaring with flames. As he knelt to push it be- 
tween my feet, a terrific shout burst from the throng— 
a yell of terror and amazement. Through the tumult 
I heard women screaming; in front of me the crowd 
shrank away, huddling in groups. Some backed into 
me, stumbling among the fagots; the young Indian let 
his blazing pine branch fall hissing on the wet ground 
and stood trembling. 

And now into the circle stalked a tall figure, coming 
straight towards me through the sheeted rain—a 
spectre so hideous that the cries of terror drowned his 
voice, for he was speaking as he came on, moving what 
had once been a mouth, this dreadful thing, all raw and 
festering to the bone. 

Two blazing eyes met mine, then rolled around on 
the cringing throng; and a voice like the voice of the 
dead broke out: 

‘ “T am come to the judgment of this man whom you 
urn.” 

“ Quider!” moaned the throng. “He returns from 
the grave! Oonah! He returns!” 

But the unearthly voice went 9n through the whim- 
per of the crowd. 

“From the dead I return. I return from the north. 
Madness drove me. I came without belts, though 
belts were given. 

“ Peace, you wise men and sachems! Set free this 
man, my brother!” 

“ Quider!” I gasped. “ Bear witness.” 

And the dead voice echoed, hollow, 

“ Brother, I witness.” 

Trembling fingers picked and plucked and tugged at 
my cords; the bonds loosened; the sky spun round; 
down I fell, face splashing in the mud. 

To be Continued. 
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E all know that there is no man on 

earth who cannot be spared, but that 

doesn’t alter the fact that for periods 

of time some individuals come pretty 

near being indispensable. Easily the 

most indispensable man on the earth 
just now is Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Cables and _ tele- 
graphs and long-distance telephones make it very near- 
ly possible nowadays to be in several places at once, 
and it is not recalled that the contrivances for dupli- 
cating a personality were ever harder worked than 
they were a fortnight ago to make Mr. Morgan present 
in New York in spite of his being in Europe. When 
the baby had been fished out of the cistern in haste 
and excitement, the little girl in charge cried, “ Oh! 
I just took my eye off of her for one minute!” The 
one fact as to the complication which came to a head 
in Wall Street on May 9, on which all disputing doc- 
tors seemed to agree, was that it would not have hap- 
pened if Mr. Morgan had been at home. The doctors 
further agreed that there would be no panic in London 
on May 13, because Mr. Morgan would get there to 
head it off. He did. There was none. There seems, 
too, to be concurrence of belief that if the Union Pa- 
cifie men could have seen Mr. Morgan before he sailed, 
and discussed matters with him personally, their anx- 
ieties would have been allayed, and subsequent sorrows 
averted. The confidence of the world that the baby 
will not fall into the cistern again right away seems 
to be due largely to assurance that Mr. Morgan will 
not take his eye off it again until there is time to 
safeguard the cistern. Let us hope that the few min- 
utes’ rest Mr. Morgan got (if he got any) did him 
good; that he sleeps at night, and that his food agrees 
with him. He is not indispensable. Nobody is that. 
But it would be exceedingly inconvenient to have him 
laid up, until a number of other persons acquire in- 
creased capacity to work together for good. 


Billion-Dollar Steel Corporation, should have 

found time, on an evening that came between two 
Wall Street panics, to tell a roomful of boys some- 
thing about success in life, was an edifying circum- 
stance, and the talk he gave was as edifying as his 
willingness to give it. The boys were pupils in St. 
George’s Evening Trade-School in New York, and the 
eecasion was the school’s Commencement. When it 
comes to talking to boys (and there is no kind of dis- 
course that calls for more gumption), Mr. Schwab is a 
very good speaker. Assuming that the boy who want- 
ed to do well was honest and straightforward, for 
that was indispensable, Mr. Schwab made his points, 
which were that every boy must expect to make his 
own way, that the way to make it is by excelling 
in his daily work, and that the great men in manu- 
facturing and industrial lines are not the men with 
college educations. In this last particular Mr. Schwab 
seems to be of the same mind as Mr. Carnegie and the 
late Mr. Huntington. Give the boy who hopes to be a 
manufacturer manual training, he says, and start him 
to work at sixteen or seventeen. He will get such a 
start, that the lad who stays in college till he is twenty 
can never overtake him. 

So Mr.Schwab thinks, and he is confirmed in his opin- 
ion by knowing that a very large proportion of the 
leaders in finance, manufactures, and trade in this 
country are men who did not go to college. Undoubt- 
edly what he said was very fit to be disclosed to the 
pupils of a manual-training school. He might have 
added with equal truth that when a first-class boy who 
has had manual training goes early to work and comes 
to the top, it is largely because he is a ‘first-class boy. 
The training determines in what field of opportunity 
his progress shall be made, but it is only the guinea’s 
stamp. The quality of the boy seems still to be the 
main thing. The first-class boys who go early to work 
and become great masters of men and metals, become 
later founders and feeders of schools and_ colleges. 
The empire of the mind profits in the end by their mas- 
terful energies. The country needs armies of them. 
May their tribe increase. There can be ‘no jealousy 
between the colleges and the manual-training schools. 
Their rivalry is generous. There.is nothing the master 
of humanities admires more than the cogent energy of 
the man of affairs, and it is rare for a great man. of 
affairs to grudge the man of great thoughts the regard 
and respect that are his due. 


Ton Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the president of the 
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seem to imagine, that a college education was 

a waste of time and of no value. He said it 
was not the best preparation for success of a certain 
sort in certain specified lines of industry. He is a 
specialist. and it would be remarkable if he escaped 
the tendency of specialists to see their specialty some- 
what bigger than it is. Industrial development. is 
based on scientific knowledge, on chemistry. on phvsies, 
on mathematics; on things learned in the colleges. 
Moreover, the capacity of the human mind to discover 
and invent and plan is increased by such mental train- 
ing as the colleges give. One of the men whom Mr. 
Schwab doubtless had in mind when he spoke of the 
masters of finance and business who never went to col- 
lege was Mr. Morgan. But Mr. Morgan got a fair 
amount of schooling in Boston, which he supplemented 


M R. SCHWAB did not say, as some commentators 


-Petrel, which had taken fire. 


at Gittingen, where, report says, he took a course in the 
higher mathematics. He did not begin as oflice-boy at 
sixteen, but was twenty when he began work in a 
banking-house. Mr. Hewitt, who used to be consid- 
ered a good hand at the iron business, is a typical ex- 
ample of college training. He applied to the concerns 
of business a mind admirably trained and disciplined. 
The world’s big men are born big. Work is the great 
educator. The lad who works hard out of college 
from seventeen to twenty, undoubtedly learns some 
lessons that the college lad misses. But the col- 
lege-bred man of forty who regrets the time he spent 
in college is a much rarer phenomenon than the man 
of forty who misses and regrets the college training 
that he did not get. Mr. Schwab is young yet. His 
life has been extremely busy and successful, but it 
is only about half done. He has said nothing rash; 
nothing that has not important facts to warrant it: 
nothing that was not perfectly appropriate to the occa- 
sion on which he spoke; but it is not at all unlikely 
that as he grows older his views of success may be 
modified, and with them his estimate of the usefulness 
of increasing the seope and capacity of the mind as 
much as possible in the years when the mind is still 
capable of enlargement. 


SA. 


Ta American branch of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research (Boston) wants to know how 
people feel about a future life, and to that end 
it is sending cut circulars of inquiry to be answered 
and returned. The circular says that there is a wide- 
spread ‘literary tradition that men naturally desire a 
future life, and from that it has been argued that there 
is going to be one. But the Psychical Researchers are 
far from sure that the tradition is well founded. In 
India a literary tradition to the contrary obtains, and 
it is assumed that men naturally crave extinction or 
absorption in the Absolute. Their circular inquires 
whether you want to live after death; whether you 
want to live anyhow or conditionally; whether you 
would be satisfied with a life about like this; what 
elements in life, if any, seem to you to call for its per- 
petuity; why you feel about it as you do; whether the 
question is now a matter of urgent importance to your 
coinfort; whether your feelings have ever changed, and 
whether vou want to know for certain or prefer to leave 
it a matter of faith. 

We are very much interested in living in this part 
of the world, and extremely interested in the world 
we live in, so that the most the Psychical Research 
Society’s inquiry seems likely to do is to determine 
the size of the minority to whom this life seems 
enough. The idea of a separate future existence and 
individuality for all persons who have ever lived on 
earth seems almost inconceivable, even if, as some 
persons don’t, we deny immortality to animals. But 
the universe is mighty big, and may be much more 
accommodating than our minds are. At any rate, few 
of us conceive of ourselves missing immortality, even if 
the supply of it is not ample enough to go fully 
around, 

It seems odd that the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest is not more generally applied to the problem of 
the future life. That the fit should live on and the 
unfit not, seems very reasonable, according both with 
justice and with mercy, and reconciling itself in vari- 
ous particulars to Holy Writ. At all events, the belief 
in a future existence seems by no means to be losing 
ground in these days. Modern science offers at least 
as much in support of it as otherwise, and the appetite 
for life was never keener. 

It would be interesting to learn what the Psychical 
Research Society thinks of the remarkable group of 
ghost stories which is included in the new Story of My 
Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare. Mr. Hazeltine made a 
full page of wonderfully interesting reading out of 
them in the Sunday Sun of May 12. 
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the belief in immortality affects willingness to 
sacrifice one’s life either for some other life or at 
Such willingness is common. In a 
measure it is.instinctive. Heroism is usually the issue 
of an attitude of mind previously attained. The 
newspapers last week told the story of Bill Phelps, 
a negro, who was working with another man in a boil- 
er when some one turned on the steam. The way out 
was up a ladder through a man-hole at the top. Phelps 
got to the ladder first. But he stonped and pushed 
his comrade ahead. “Go first. Jim,” he said; “ you’re 
married.” Jim got out and lived. Bill got out, and 
died two hours later; but “greater sacrifice hath no 
man” than his. 

Commander Roper’s bodv reached New York on the 
Buffalo on May 13. He died trying to save a seaman 
who was unconscious below decks on the gunboat 
The whole story of the 
burning of the Petrel as told by Lieutenant McKean 
is a wonderful record of courage, discipline, superiority 
to extreme peril, and magnificent devotion. Man after 
man went down the hatch, each to rescue his predeces- 
sor and fight the fire. and each in turn was hauled up 
unconscious, till twenty-two men lay senseless on the 
deck. Men who risk or sacrifice their lives at such a 
pinch, or as Bill Phelps did in the boiler, don’t con- 
sider whether it is the only life they will ever have or 
not, but the standard of conduct which rates such 


[' is a rather interesting question whether or not 


any call of duty. 


actions as heroic has doubtless much to do with making 
them common; and in creating that standard of con- 
duct, the belief in a continuing life, when somehow 
the odds come even, has. probably a very important in- 
fluence. We may say such self-sacrifice is instinctive. 
But it is not more instinetive than the belief in immor- 
tality, and in “Who giveth his life shall save it.” 
We who live in this earth may be rats in a corner 
fighting for existence. It seems so sometimes, es- 
pecially in Wall Street in panie days. But at other 
times and elsewhere one realizes that some of the earth- 
dwellers have a measure of quality that it is not easy 
to reconcile with the notion of an existence wherein 
vested interests are unattainable by those who exist. 


GREAT deal more needs to be done for Jackson- 
A ville than has been done at this writing. Up 

to May 15 $96,000 had been received, of which 
New York had given about $46,000. That is not near- 
ly enough. New York and all the other centres of 
finance have lately had troubles of their own which 
have doubtless drawn attention from Jacksonville's 
pressing needs, but Jacksonville must not be neglected 
even though the stock-market continues to sag. Mayor 
Bowen and the local Relief Association of Jackson- 
ville issued a second appeal on May 13, setting forth 
the dangerous sanitary condition of the burned city,and 
the vital need of clearing away the ruins, and finding 
clothes and shelter for homeless persons. He says 
the local committees have been too modest in telling 
of the city’s needs, and that the Jacksonville fire was 
far more destructive than the Galveston flood except 
in loss of life. The Mayor, President Garner of the 
Jacksonville Board of Trade, and Bishop Weed of the 
Episcopal Church in Florida coneur in representing 
the condition of the town as distressing in the extreme, 
and in asking for clothes, sewing-machines, and other 
supplies, but especially for money. 


SA. 


OUR of the creatures called “ cadets,” who flourish 
F in certain districts of New York, have been con- 

victed of crime and sentenced to punishment. 
The custom of these miscreants is to seduce young 
girls, force them into dens of prostitution, and live 
off their lamentable earnings. The heaviest punish- 
ment that the law at present provides for them is five 
years imprisonment and a fine of $1000. That is bet 
ter than nothing, but it is very inadequate. Criminals 
of the stripe of these “ cadets” ought to be flogged be- 
fore they are shut up. Notwithstanding the strong 
and just objection to flogging as a punishment, it 
seems almost possible that it might be revived in New 
York State as a check to such abominations as these 
scoundrels are guilty of. A mere murderer seems re- 
spectable beside them. 

SA. 


O one is likely to regret the return to the Lee 
N family of the Washington relics which were 

taken from Arlington in 1862. They include 
various pieces of China, furniture, and articles of do 
mestic use. The government still owns and preserves 
in the National Museum General Washington’s camp- 
chest and camp utensils, and a lot of uniforms, swords 
pistols, and surveying instruments, the collection 
doubtless including the garments and other relics that 
used to be kept at the Patent Office. 
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begun to soften the arctic- ice, the Baldwin- 

Ziegler expedition will start for the north pole. 
It promises to be a notable expedition. William Zieg- 
ler. of Brooklyn, is its financial backer, and its funds 
are ample. Its leader in the field, Mr. Evelyn B. Bald- 
win, seems to have come honestly by an adventurous 
disposition, for report says that he was born in a 
Federal camp during the civil war. He has travelled 
on foot or on a bicycle all over Europe and the United 
States. He went to the aretic regions with Peary in 
1893, and had arranged to sail with Andrée in his bal- 
loon. but there wasn’t room for him. In 1898 he went 
to Franz-Josef Land with the Wellman expedition, 
and since his return has been at work here and in 
Europe on the plans which he is about to carry out. 

At Dundee, Scotland, the three-masted wooden steam 
er America is making ready to carry Mr. Baldwin and 
his comrades as far north as they will go by water. 
The Norwegian sealer Frithjof, carrying supplies, will 
go along as far as Franz-Josef Land, where a base 
of operations will be established. The proposed route 
is a new one. In Franz-Josef Land, between the 
British Channel and the Austrian Sound, large 
uncharted expanse. This Mr Baldwin proposes to 
cross and chart, and make his dash for the pole from 
the most northern point of it. He will start with 
an unusually large company, about thirty men, not 
counting forty-five sailors. About four hundred dogs 
and fifteen Siberian ponies have been collected for him, 
and will be waiting in Norway. For so many mouths 
a great store of supplies will be needed, and the two 
ships are to be loaded with them. In so far as modern 
improvements and lavish equipment go, there ean hard- 
ly have been any previous expedition which was quite 
the equal of this one. 


Stee time next month, when a dilatory spring has 
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The Trade of Cuba 





HAT the trade of the United States 

I in Cuba should have recently de- 

creased is not to be wondered at, nor 
does any deep political significance attach 
to the fact. There are,on the contrary, cer- 
tain deductions favorable to new condi- 
tions in Cuba to be made from the shift- 
ing balances of commerce as shown by 
recent reports. Newspapers desirous of 
making trouble, and those in the habit 
of taking a pessimistic view of American 
administration of island affairs have 
grasped at these custom-house statistics 
to prove that the breach between the Cu- 
bans and Americans was rapidly widen- 
ing, and that,the islanders are refusing 
to buy American goods from hatred of 
the venders. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for Cubans, the same as any other 
people, will buy what suits them Dest at 
the lowest price for which it is offered, 
regardless of the origin of the purchase. 
For any exception to ‘this rule it is neces- 
sary to find one people deeply incensed at 
another people and worked into a mo- 
mentary passion of noisy patriotism and 
public excitement. Such conditions as 
these are foreign to the Cuban situation, 
as must be realized by the most casual 
observer, so this idea may be dismissed as 
unworthy of consideration. 

The decrease in American trade in Cuba 
is largely due to a decrease in the number 


of American buyers of goods in that 
country. The American occupation is now 


represented by a greatly reduced force of 
soldiers and civilians. While it is true 
that army supplies are admitted free of 
duty, it is also true that many soldiers, 
and a majority of the civilians, make 
their purchases in the open market at 
whichever store they happen to favor, or 
wherever is most convenient. Americans 
abroad buy American goods as a matter 
of choice and habit, but in many lines of 
nianufacture these American goods do 
not appeal to foreigners, especially the 
people of tropical countries. 

The fact that the foreign commerce of 
Cuba has nearly held its own despite the 
decline in American trade is an excellent 
sign of the times, for it means that the 
purchasing power of the Cubans is becom- 
ing greater, hence that the situation is 
really one for congratulation. Americans 
can afford to view with complacency a 
small loss of trade in Cuba if other evi- 
dence is to the effect that the Cubans as 
a people are finally recovering from a long 
period of trade depression. With the pur- 
chasing power of the American element 
in Cuba limited to normal proportions 
for times of peace, American merchants 
are confronted with the same situation in 
that country which they find in every 
tropical market, they must cater to the 
peculiar ideas and wants of the people 
and not expect them to buy the surplus 
of goods manufactured for use in the 
United States. 

The great foreign trade of the. United 
States has been built up in breadstuffs, 
raw materials, and manufactured goods of 
unique description and invention, against 
which the less progressive Europeans can 
make little headway. When it comes to 
luxuries, trinkets, and articles used ex- 
‘clusively in the tropics, Germany, 
and Spain still hold their own to a great 
extent, and these countries have been mak- 
ing such goods for the Spanish-American 
people for many years. Shoes made upon 
American lasts find small sale in Cuba, 
as Cuban feet are not built on the same 
lines as American feet, and no American 
shoe-manufacturer has yet created suffi- 
cient foreign trade in that direction to 
encourage him to manufacture a line of 
goods for that line exclusively. Amer- 
ican matches are not used in Spanish- 
American countries, as they do not meet 
the requirements in dimensions, noiseless- 
ness, and safety. The safety matches and 
wax fuses of Europe are wanted, and so 
long as the United States does not offer 
them they will be bought elsewhere. 

In the matter of paper of all kinds 
the tropical countries use varieties pe- 
culiar to the foreign trade of Germany and 
Spain. In the matter of wines, cordials, 
and liquors of all kinds, Europe has the 
tropical trade educated to its own partic- 
ular brands and prices. The list might 
be continued indefinitely, but it is an old 
story, and it is only in ignorance of local 
conditions that surprise can be felt at the 
predilection of Cuban buyers for certain 
European articles. In the domain of raw 
material and manufactures of iron and 
wood, the United States is supreme wher- 
ever there is any considerable amount of 
trade. In the cattle business of Cuba, Mex- 
ico and Central and South America have 
been able to compete successfully with the 
United States, owing to the peculiar class 
of animals wanted, and the price demand- 
ed for the cattle-market has been so active 
in the United States for several years past 
as to make unnecessary any effort for 


France, | 

















sales in out-of-the-way places where the 
demand was limited. The countries to 
the south are debarred from American 
markets by reason of the class of cattle 
they export, and the American import 
duties. They have seized upon the open- 
ing in Cuba, therefore, as a welcome op- 
portunity. 

In course of time there is little doubt 
but that Cuba will become a profitable 
and considerable market for American 
goods. Even now fifty per cent. of what 
Cuba buys comes from the United States. 
An increase of the American trade on the 
island will come naturally, and for sev- 
eral reasons. The Cubans will gradually 
kecome weaned from the goods of other 
countries and adopt American standards. 
At present nearly all of the merchandiz- 
ing in Cuba is in the hands of conserva- 
tive Spanish merchants who have long 
imported from Europe. The United 
States at present has no trade advan- 
tages in Cuba over other foreign countries, 
and trade revolutions are not accomplish- 
ed as quickly as political revolutions in 
Spanish America. 

It is a promise of the future that the 
United States”and Cuba will enjoy closer 
commercial relations. When this time 
comes self-interest will divert to the Unit- 
ed States much of the Cuban trade which 
now goes elsewhere, and by that time the 
Cuban people will have become far more 
adaptable to new ideas, and quite ready 
tc buy better and cheaper goods of the 


United States than they have ever been 
able to obtain before, even though these 


goods do differ somewhat in shape, color, 
and texture from those to which they 
now accustomed. i 


J. D. WHELPLEY. 





ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

at. 





TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in Mz <i from $60 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adz.] Acie eT 


No wine has a purer bouquet than Cook’s IMPERIAL 
ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is the pure juice of the 
grapes fermented.—[ Adv.] 





BEFORE meals—makes rich blood—Dr. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 





Don’t despair. II] health flees when Po | lie the 
Original Angostura Bitters are used.—[ Adv. ] 





THE Javish way in which modern hotels are fur- 
nished is strikingly brought home when one looks at 
the pictures which adorn their walls. Not long ago, 
anything in a frame served; now, original pictures by 
well-known artists are the vogue. Take, for instance, 
the two latest hotels erected in London: the Hore. 
GREAT CENTRAL and the HoTEeL RussELL, both be- 
longing to the Frederick Hotels Co. Amongst the 
numerous valuable paintings which are placed in 
the public rooms of these hotels are pictures by Lord 
Leighton, Hayden, the historical painter and 
Angelica Kauffmann, one of the original 36 members 
of the Royal Academy, Snyder, and portraits by 
Reynolds, Lawrence, and other well-known painters. 
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appreciated 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


DELICATE 
FLAVOR. 


(No rank smell nor taste, so fre- 
quent insome brands of Olive Oil) 


Guaranteed 
Pure Oil 
of Olives 
only ~< 


S. RAE @ CO. Estab. 1836 





LEGHORN, ITALY 
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YOU HAVE A PERFECT MEANS OF RECREATION 
AND EXERCISE IF YOU OWN A 
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Bevel-Cear 


CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


The enclosed driving parts are beyond the 

reach of grit and dust, insuring uniformity 

of action and ease of running at all times 

Cleanliness and constant readiness for use 

are important advantages of the 
construction. 


$75 
Columbia Chain Wheels $50 


For $5 additional we supply the Columbia 

5 

Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake with either 
our Chainiess or Chain Models. 


Catalog of dealers or by mail from us 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PUVA ty 


A NEW GRAPHOPHONE 


Using ON ONE MACHINE BOTH Large and Small Cylinders. 


Graphophone arranged for large Cylinder. 
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TUE BICYCLE adds to woman’s powers, 
ministers to her health and happiness. 
nere is no better wheel for women than 


the FEATHERSTONE. 





The possessor of one of these new machines may have small records tg, use 
s also able to avail himself of the great volume 
Grand records, at no additional cost other than that of the records themselves. 


Small Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen. 
Graphophones of other styles at various prices. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND BY THE 


COLUMBIA PHONOGR APH COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 143-145 Broadway. MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Avenue. y HILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street. 
etal: Lease Ef Sage Peano BUFFALO, 645 Main Street. 3AL TIMORE, 10k. aT ultimore Street 
PITT oR enn Avenue. CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Avenue. or L.ours 722 Olive Street. 

SAN PR Co 125 Geary Street. BOSTON, 164 Tremont Street. Ww ASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
I CONDON, Nas Ontacd Street, West. PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. BERLIN, 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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RAE ARR AAAS 


with the small 
and superior reproduction of the 


Grand Records, $1 each. 
Write for catalogue A. H. 
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Beautiful Muslin for Wedding Trousseaux— 
ne as linen, as soft as silk.” 


For sale ge all leading jobbers and retailers. 
amples of this muslin mailed free on ; application, 


= meen” ‘« CONVERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 
and 81 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 


steel, 


on copper. The 


heavily _nickel- -plated 
parts in 


contact with the fabric are 


7) wide and the edges rounded. 
1 matically. 
~~ keeper- does the rest. 





prepaid. 





POR TA BLE 
5 HOUSES 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


‘ay MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 











BOK 


ER'S. BITTER 


The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 


S 





It operates auto- 

** You press the button,”’ and the 

Sample by mail, 35c.; 

3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.co. All express 

This is what you want if you want the best. 

Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. 
CHICAGO FORM CO., Dept. 75 


Ue MULL Y/) U 
Remit to the maker. 


124 La Salle St. CHEXIC AGO 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2'z, Sslesrgom 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d >t. York. 





Harper’s Weekly 


J. S. Spraker,—Yale E, J. Clapp,—Yale J. H. Converse,—Harvard N. H. Hargrave,—Yale 


Winner of the High Fumb, 6 ft. 1-8 in. Second in both Hurdles Winner of the High Hurdles in Winner of the 100 and 200 Yard 
15 4-5 sec, Dashes in 10 and 21 4-5 sec. 


. C. Clerk, Harvard, winning the 440-Yard Run in 51 2-5 sec. Hargrave, Yale, winning the 100-Yard Dash in 10 sec. 


THE HARVARD-YALE DUAL TRACK-ATHLETIC MEET, NEW HAVEN, MAY 11, 1901 


Yale, 57; Harvard, 47. Photographs by Fames Burton 
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The Perfection | 


of Aroma and Taste 
is found in : 


Hunter: 
| Whiskey | 


Its Age, Purity and 
Flavor are of the 


Highest Standard 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. { 
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CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 


were built right in the beginning— 
that was the foundation of the good 
reputation of Clevelands, Subse- 
quent improvements only added to 
their fame as up-to-date wheels. 





$75 $50 $40 


Catalog free of dealers everywhere 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 


























BICYCLES 


are the results of 22 years’ experi 






ence in BICYCLE building and 

selling. Twenty-two years studying 

the wants and tastes of cyclists has 

produced a line of popular Ramblers 
—the sales prove that. 


$60 to $35 
Indian poster cover catalog free 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO 














NEW YORK 











For Rest — Recreation 








R ‘*Summer Homes,” a book giving 

Hotels, Boarding-Houses and Cottages, 

send 4c. instamps. Long Island R. R. 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
H.B.EULLERTON, Spl.Agt.Passenger Dept. 


| country 
| away. 


Harper’s Weekly 




















Pier in Flames 


























The Pier before it was Destroyed 


Destruction by Fire of the New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company’s Pier at San Juan, Porto Rico, April 30, 1901 





An Efficient 


Transport 


Service 





fare is recognized as one of the 
most important factors in determin- 


Tie transport service in modern war- 


ing the issues of the conflict, 


thousands of miles from the base of sup- 
plies. It was not England’s army nor 


| the courage and fighting qualities ‘of its 
| seldiers which elicited praise from critics 


when she undertook the South-African 
war, but the unsurpassed transport ser- 
vice which enabled her to pour hundreds 
of thousands of men, horses, provisions, 
and war paraphernalia into a country 
three thousand miles away. 


With nearly | 


especially | 
when the campaign must be conducted | 





a thousand steamers at her command, she | 
could transport an enormous army across | 


the seas in the shortest space of time, 
challenging the critics of two continents. 
Before our war with Spain we prac- 


tically had no transport service worthy | 


of the name, and so few steamers flying 
the American flag that it seemed impossi- 
ble that we could ever secure enough on 
short notice to transport a small army to 
Cuba. 
outlook a most efficient service was built 
up within a few short months, and we 
hurried a large army into Cuba in a man- 
ner that astonished many foreign war ex- 
perts. At the height of the war we had 
seventy large ocean-going ships engaged 
in the transport service either on the 
Atlantic or Pacific. Warned by the weak- 
ness of this branch of the service, the 
War Department has been slowly build- 
ing up a transport service to the Philip- 
pines, which for efficiency is unsurpassed 
in the world. The Pacific transport fleet 
consists to-day of twenty-six steamers 
cwned by the government, and eleven 
chartered for longer or shorter periods. 
These steamers have been fitted up for 
special service in the Pacific that makes 
them ideal in every respect. 

Not many realize the immense amount 
of work thrown upon the quartermaster’s 
department in feeding, clothing, and gar- 


Yet in spite of this unpromising | 





risoning an army of. fifty thousand and | 


more soldiers scattered over an enormous 

some several thousand miles 
In the last year the transport 
service has had to carry, besides ordinary 
army equipments, structural material, 


railway and bridge articles, boats, docks, | 


| wharves, and general repair implements. | 


Altogether in the last fiscal year the thir- 
ty-seven transport- -steamers of the depart- 
ment carried 2,523,836 packages, 310,683 
tons of freight, 13,397 animals, and 104,- 
422 passengers. 

The steamers belonging to the transport 
service of the army range in size from 
those of 2000 and 3000 tons tip to those 
of 5658 tons. The Grant, which has the 
latter tonnage, has accommodations for 
60 officers and 1836 men. Six of the 
transports range between 5000 and 6000 
tons, three between 4000 and 5000 tons, 
and six between 3000 and 4000 tons. The 
chartered ships, which cost from $600 to 
$700 per day, are employed chiefly in car- 
rying mules and horses, while those owned 
by the department are fitted up to make 
life pleasant for soldiers when sailing 
through the tropics. Transport life on a 
long journey is at the best disagreeable: 
but every effort has been made to supply 
the ships with modern conveniences that 
will 
crowding. One particular point empha- 
sized on all these boats is that of ventila- 
tion. A complete scientific system of ven- 
tilation has been installed, so that the 
nen sleeping between decks can find fair 


accommodations even when sailing through | 
There are several enormous | 


the tropics. 
steam or electric fans on the decks of most 
of the transport-ships, and these carry 
from 50,000 to 100,000 eubie feet of air 


every minute to different parts of the ves- 
sels through galvanized-iron conduits. 


The exhaust air is taken off by means of 
ventilators, and the fresh air constantly 
blows through the berths on every deck, 
cooling the place better than on any pas- 
senger-ship. 


The transport-ships of the larger class | 


can carry nearly 2000 soldiers and officers, 
and about 2000 tons of cargo, without in 
any way making life uncomfortable and 
inimical to the health of the passengers. 
It is estimated that on every voyage to 
the Philippines the department saves be- 
tween five and ten thousand dollars on 
cargo and passengers from what it would 
cost to send the same over any of the 
steamship lines. This saving alone justi- 
fies the construction of transport-ships of 
a character that makes our army effective 
in other lands than our own. 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 


mitigate some of the evils of close 


BUSINESS 


Whatever one’s chief object in 
riding may be, the Center-Driven 


SPALDING 
CHAINLESS 


BICYCLE 


will prove an unfailing means to 

the desired end. Lightness, 

strength, durability, and a 
peculiarly attractive dis- 
tinction of appearance are 
qualities which make this wheel 
the preferred mount of thous- 
ands of experienced riders. $75. 


Spalding Chain Wheels, $50. 
NYACK BICYCLES 


Low priced but really fine wheels 
r the money, light and well 
built, 5 

Hub or "Tire Coaster - 
$5 additional. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 9, 
Hartford, Conn. : 
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$1200. 


Go anywhere at any time 


In the 1901 Model 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by constant 
use under all conditions 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


478 Belden St., Cleveland, O., U. S, A. 
Eastern Depot : 150-152 E. 58th St., New York 





ane THAT QUALITY AN 
ST¥LE ABOUT. THEM WHICH APPEAL € 
TO PEOPLE OF GOOD TASTE 
MONARCH CHAINLESS 
MONARCH CUSHION FRAME CHAINLESS 
CHAIN MODELS bs Se 
CATMOGUE FREE ¢ 


MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT 
"SAN FRANCISCO. 
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(Made in America) 


PADD OO OSE 


has every merit of the best imported 
except the high price, and that should 
not be considered as a ‘‘ merit.’”’ It’s 
the purity and flavor of the bouquet 
that make Great Western be t--not 
its price You will understand when 





you try it. 
Only American Champagne receiving Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims. N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 





IRONING EASY 


Gem Ironing Marhine: 





in 5 ito ni sing.” 
DOMESTIC 
MANGLE CO 

Box A, Racine, Wis. 
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Personal 


American neurologist, Dr. ALLAN 
McLane HAMILTON, was consulted by 
MARSHALL Hatt, K. C., in the BENNETT 
murder case, recently tried in the Old 
Bailey, Lord Chief-Justice WEBSTER pre- 
siding. Dr. Haminton has just returned 
from London, where he is as well known 
as in New York as a specialist in nervous 
and mental diseases. In New York the 
BENNETT case would have consumed weeks 
of the court’s time and pages of newspa- 
per space; in London the jury was pro- 
cured in a few hours, the prisoner had the 
ablest counsel obtainable, the law was 
rigidly administered, and a_ conviction 
speedily and _ righteously reached. The 
crime was wife murder under atrocious 
circumstances; the defence an alibi; the 
alienist’s function to decide whether a 
sane man could commit such a deed, or 
whether the jury might be asked to infer 
that another such maniac as Jack the 
Ripper had been at work. There was no 
excitement in court, no stir in the news- 
papers, although the Daily Mail and the 
Express attempted the sensational tactics 
of their yellow brethren in New York, and 
the jury had no trouble in reaching the 
conclusion that the alibi of the accused— 
quite circumstantially set up for him by 
a convenient witness—was incredible. But 
so persistent, according to Dr. HAMILTON, 
were the attempts of one or two of the 
daily papers with New York sympathies 
—and the aid of a New York reporter— 
to inflame public opinion on the BENNETT 
case, that the matter was formally brought 
to Sir RicHarp WesstTer’s attention, and 
arliamentary action to cover such cases 
was shortly afterward initiated. 


AN 
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The punitive expedition sent by the 
Kaiser to avenge the déath of Herr BruNo 
MENCKE, at the hands of the natives of 
New Guinea, indicates a different senti- 
ment towards white explorers in this least 
known of the great islands of the world 
to that which THEODORE VAN GESTEL, now 
a resident of New York, met some, years 
ago. Mr. VAN GESTEL, who seems to have 
been the first white man to traverse New 
Guinea from southeast to northwest, was 
commissioned by the government of The 
Hague to locate the boundary of Dutch 
New Guinea, and actually did, on behalf 
of his native country, survey a line 
straight across what was an unknown 
land. He met with little, if any, opposi- 
tion, and with his party reached the 
Dutch stations on the northwest coast 
without casualty. Mr. VAN GESTEL was 
for years in the service of the Nether- 
lands, and is one of the most intelligent 
and enthusiastic admirers in America of 
Queen WILHELMINA and the famous colo- 
nial system which has been so success- 
fully administered by his countrymen in 
Java, Sumatra, and the most fertile isl- 
ands of “the teeming East.” Sitting on 
the veranda of his country house, Mr. VAN 
GESTEL was an eye-witness of the out- 
break of that submarine volcano which de- 
stroyed thousands of native lives, and sent 
“star dust” half-way round the world— 
the cataclysm of Krakatoa. 
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Miss Ipa Harris, daughter of Presi- 
dent Harris of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, and recently deceased, is de- 
clared by the Chicago Tribune to be the 
newest claimant to the honors of the au- 
thorship of The Bread-Winners, an Amer- 
ican novel which made a great deal of 
talk two decades ago. Hon. Joun Hay, 
author of “Little Breeches” and other 
well-known Pike County Ballads, and 
Henry F. KEENAN, Esq., a brilliant essay- 
ist, who subsequently published The 
Money - Makers over his own signature, 
were the two men most generally believed 
at the time to have written The Bread- 
Winners. Mr. Hay has been minister to 
Iingland, and is now Secretary of State. 
Mr. Keenan’s pen is still busy in contem- 
porary literature. If Miss HArris’s ex- 
ecutor announces definitely that she wrote 
The Bread - Winners, Mr. Hay and Mr. 
KEENAN may be expected to have some- 
thing interesting to say as to the reasons 
why the mystery has. not been cleared 
up long ago. 

ea 


The Hon. Clark Howe Lt, of Georgia, 
who made an eloquent and thoughtful ad- 
dress at the recent GRANT celebration in 
“New York, took some lessons in metropol- 
itan life in 1882 and ’83, after a fashion 
followed by few statesmen. He served 
an apprenticeship as reporter in the office 
of the New York Times, under the tute- 
lage of Mr. LOWENTHAL, and afterwards 
on the news desk of the Philadelphia 
Press, then directed by the Hon. CHARLES 


Emory Situ, the present Postmaster- 
General. Having taken his “ assign- 


ments ” and blue-pencilled his copy with 
“the boys,” Mr. Howett calmly proceed- 
ed to make a man of himself. He has 


H arper ’s 
financial 








Receive deposits 
subject to draft. Div- 
idends and interest 
collected and remit- 
ted. Act as_ Fiscal 
Agent for, and nego- 
tiate and issue loans 


Redmon, | »i<i-ee 
Kerr & Co. ; 


BANKERS, 





of, railroads, street 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. railway s, gas compa- 
nies, etc. Securities 
Members bought and sold on 
" commission. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on application. 
sieumer PHIA_ CORRESPONDENTS, 
HAM, KERR '& CO. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Hugh MacRae 
& Co. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 





inet South f fety and 
outh for safety an 
Investme nt for satisfactory in- 
Securities terest returns. 





Invite correspondence. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 


time. We will. assume all ex- 


WANTED 
penses in demonstrating this to 


one experienced in mine values who will make the in- 
vestment if his investigations prove our statements. 








i the Carleton Lake Gold 
ine. Every dollar for devel- 
oping the mine. Investment w ill 
be worth $30,000 in three years’ 





VERNON & GOODMAN, 313 Chamber of Commeree, St. Paul, Minn. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST CO., 


Capital, $2,000,000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 


Assets 
See #1 oS 066.67 
New York City Bonds oi 
Other Stocks and Bon 
BEOTEBRROS. 6.00 0005.005 
Loans, Demand and Time 
Bills Purchased.......... 
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1 70, 262.16 
700,000.00 
232,638.10 
4,562,384.62 


Foreign Department.. 
Accrued Interest Rece' bi 
Cash on hand and in Bank..... 


$26, 142,116.06 


Weekly 


onl) 
Constable Kalo, 


Summer Underwe 


and 


Hosiery. 


Men’s, Women’s, Children’s 
Light and Medium Weight UNDERWEAR. 


Plain and Fancy Hose and Half Hose, 
Lisle Thread Hosiery and Half Hose, 


French and Swiss Underwear 
and Hosiery. 


Shetland Wool Spencers. 
Golf Hose. 


Proadwoay Ks 190b st. 


NEW YORK. 


In the Pay 
Envelope 


\7hat’s where our education 
affects you. 
We teach mechanics the theory 
of their work; help misplaced peo- 
ple to change their work; enable 
young people to support themselves 
while learning a@ projession. 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,0U0, 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa, 


Best English, 

















59 Cote Street, New York 
(Mutual Life Building.) 


Surplus, $2,500,000 










3ist, 1900 

Liabilities 
oO Sey eee $2,000,000.00 
Surplus ....... ; 2,500 000.00 
Undivided Pro a 4 
Deposits 13,3 1 
Mortgage ‘Trust 8, rh 000.00 







84/208. 37 


Accrued Interest Pay 
4,349.39 


Certified Checks.... 


$26,142,116.06 


Two Dividends of 5% each, amounting to $200,000, have been declared and charged out of the profits of the past year, 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE V OUNG, President 
LUTHER KoUNTZE ° Vice-President 
JAMES. TI i. 2d Vice-President 


34 Vice-President 


CLARK WILLIAMS” Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, Secretary 
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By Emile Zola 


In this remarkable work M. Zola has given us both an intensely dramatic 
and romantic story and a vivid and brilliant picture of labor conditions of 
to-day and the possible conditions of the future. 
be accomplished by the co-operation of capital and labor, shows the ideal 
laboring community, and depicts with both truth and power the contrasted 
lives of the laboring man and his employer. 


Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1 50 
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prospered in all directions, and been elect- 


ed Speaker of the Georgia Legislature, 
which will send him in time, no doubt, to 
the United States Senate. 
@a. 
Joun P. HoLLANpb, the inventor of the 


submarine boat which bears his name and 
which being recognized by American 
and British naval experts as a formidable 
factor in future warfare on the seas, 
American of 
tie extraction, gnarled an oak by a 
score or more of years in machine-shops, 
and as simple and straightforward, now 
that he has the ears of the authorities. 
as in all the tedious years of struggle 
and hope deferred which preceded his sue 
cess. In the yards at Sayville, Long Isl 
and, it is believed an advance on any sub 
marine boat yet produced in this country 
will be attempted in the near future. In 
the mean time the prophet romancers use 
submarine boats with the greatest 
and freedom in the wars of the future. 


is 
is 


as 


ean 


@a. 
‘I hope no eminent Southern states- 
man,” said a New York business man of 
| Southern antecedents, “ will come this 


| vear 





from communities in which they are 
looked up to and speak in Tammany Hall 


on the Fourth of July. The relations of 
patriotism and public service to the his- 
tory and traditions of the Democratic 
party can be best set forth on some other 
rostrum. Yet the first thing an ‘old 
fashioned Southern Democrat’ does when 
he comes to New York is to shake hands 
with Tammany and begin to study up its 
‘glorious traditions.’ The new-fashioned 
Southern Democrats, like Senator McLavu- 
kin and General WHEELER, are not the 


men to stand in with or on the platform 
of the Fourteenth Street patriots.” 


seri- 
Uncle 


Justice JEROME is making a more 
reputation than that of his 
‘Larry,” the Wit of Wali Street, who, in 
a time of financial flurry like the North 
Pacific Thursday unfragrant already 
as the Black Friday of a generation earlier 
—was called on to advise an excited friend 
who had mortgaged his home to raise 
money to buy stocks with. “ What shall 
I buy, Mr. Jerome? What shall I buy?” 
“Tll tut-tut-tell you what to bub-bub- 
buy.” was the reply; “ bub-bub-buy the 
mortgage.” 


ous 


as 


NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Cause to be Thankful 


I'll not let them saddle you with | 


| 


Gov. Ben. ‘Cheer up, Father Knickerbocker 


anything more.” 





BAKERS 
BREAKFAST 





“KODAK” 


Stands for all 
that is Best in. 
Photography 





To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec=- 
tion of the Kodak mechan=- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 























All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER ™ in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 
B®) HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS | ¢ 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER ’AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 _ DORCHESTER.MASS. 
* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





























Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CUv., 


Baltimore Md. 








“PUT ME OFF 
AT BUFFALO” 


Are the words of ‘an old song. They come into 
great play in 1go1, for the whole world is singing 
them, and of course the whole world will travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
as they reach Buffalo from every direction. These 
Lines are the New York Central, Boston & Albany, 
Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg 








& i tke Erie, and Lake Erie & W estern Railways. 
For a copy of the New York Central's Pan-American Exposition Folder, 
** Four-Track Series” No. 15,send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 


eral Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 


York. 











As Welcome as the Flowers of May. 


If you make a person a present of 


Old Crow Rye 


He is ever after your grateful friend, and if an invalid, 
is doubly so. Trvit. Good deeds are more than coronets. 
GOLD MEDAL awarded for excellence, Paris, 1900. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., Sole Bottlers, New York. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


IN ACTION 


See how it works. Feel how 
comfortable it is. The only- 
suspender that adjusts itself 
to every bend of the body. 

Trimmings will not rust. 
Avoid imitations.Get the gen- | 
im uine, Ww ith the word * Presi- 

dent” on the buckles. Every | Sos 
pair guaranteed. For sale } 
everywhere, or by mail 60c. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. 
COMPANY, 


























Harper’s American Novels 





No. 5 $1.50 


Days Like These 


By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


This is a story of New York of to-day which shows Mr. Townsend in an entirely 
new line of work. It gives a vivid picture of many of the varying phases of this 
metropolitan life and the men and women who walk through its pages are real 
types whether they be the society-folk, the political set, or the poor of the East 
Side. 





No.4A Victim of Circumstances $1.50 
By GERALDINE ANTHONY 


The New York World: “\t plunges the reader directly into the social whirl of 
New York, and all through is the hand of one who has seen something of that 
whereof she writes.” 


Martin Brook 


By MORGAN BATES 


The Boston Beacon says: ‘Number three in the series of American novels is 
quite up to the av erage of its predecessors, and the chain promises to be of 
twelve golden links.” 


The Sentimentalists $1.50 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Current Literature says: “ He has written a rattling good story. It is all very 
good to read and pleasant to remember. Mr. Pier has really and worthily given 
us a story of modern American life.” 





No. 3 $1.50 





No. 2 





No.1 Eastover Court House $1.50 
By H. B. BOONE and KENNETH BROWN 


The Boston Times says: “‘ Eastover Court House’ certainly is among the. very 
best novels of this or any other year. It is redolent of the soil. clear in its 
pictures, humorous, hearty, and invested with charm and interest.’ 
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ON FARL & WILSON S 


COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Se % $2,090 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD is through the “Switzerland of America,” 





